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~~ 1. The Kershaw Reversible Wing Assembly 9 


Youll BUY Them! 


FOR YOUR KERSHAW BALLAST REGULATOR, 
SCARIFIER AND PLOW 


Try these four attachments for your Kershaw Bollast Regulator, 
Scarifier and Plow! All four solve specific track maintenance prob- 
lems quickly, easily and economicolly. 


1. The Kershow Reversible Wing Assembly enables you to regulate 
ballast in both directions with the machine travelling either 
forward or bockward. The Reversible Wings may be used with 
any of the other three Regulator attochments. 


2 The Kershow Snow Plow, mounted ot the rear of the Ballast 
Regulator, clears snow from tracks at o rote of four to five 
miles per hour Drifts up to 30 inches may be removed by the 
Regulator with Snow Plow Attachment 


3. The Kershow Rotary Brush Assembly, mounted on the rear of 
the Ballast Regulator, may be used in track dressing operations 
to remove ballast from tops of ties, fill empty cribs and place 
excess ballast on the ballast shoulder. 


4. The Kershaw Rood-Crossing Scarifier, mounted on the front of 
the Ballast Regulator, removes dirt or macadam in road cross- 
ings in a matter of minutes. 


All four may be attached to or removed from the Ballast Regulator 
quickly and easily Try them on your Regulator Or, if yours 
is one of the few railroads without a Kershow Ballast Regulator, try 
the Regulator AND these four attachments on your railroad operating 
under your track maintenance conditions! 


Now... more than ever... 


Recognize This Symbol of leadership / 


4. The Kershaw Road-Crossin 





































DING RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR 
OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


The Miner Class A-22-XL 
Friction Draft Gear and 
Miner Class RF-333 Rubber- 
Friction Draft Gear fulfill every 
requirement for efficient 


performance in freight train 


CLASS A-22-XL 





operation. Both draft gears 
retain their high capacity 
with low sill pressures during 
many years of service. The 
gears were certified under 
the friction draft gear 
Specification No. M-901 and 
are approved for unlimited 


application to cars in 





interchange. 


CLASS RF-333 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO SUITE SIXTEEN, ROOM 1606, 
HOTEL SHERMAN e ALLIED RAILWAY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 
SEPTEMBER 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1957 








Seaboard safeguards 
2400 new 









THE ROUTE 
COURTEOUS SERVICE 


SEABOARD 


26025 


Tae gouTe 


CATERRS SERVICE 


Twenty-four hundred freight cars now being built for the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
are earmarked for unfailing wrought iron air brake piping. 

That’s a whopping big vote of confidence for wrought iron pipe. And rightly so. 
Wrought iron pipe’s hickory-like toughness sets up a rugged defense against corrosion and | ‘ 
fatigue stresses, provides the best insurance in the world against premature pitting and rapid 
penetration. Freedom from spring-back makes wrought iron easy to fabricate and simplifies fitting. | 

Seaboard’s 2400-car construction program includes 700 coal hopper cars, 700 low-side gondolas, 

300 wood-rack cars, 200 high-side gondolas and 500 covered hopper cars. Our new booklet, : 
Wrought Iron for Railroads, tells why this metal is a standard specification for so many 

mechanical and engineering applications. Write for your copy. A. M. Byers Company, 

Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


BYERS Wrought Iron Tubular and Hot Rolled Products 


Corrosion costs you more than Wrought Iron 
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Federal equipment financing urged ...........ccccccccccscececeeeceeseseseseees p.1] 


Details of government agency leasing plan are given by J. M. 
Symes of the PRR. Speaking for 34 eastern roads, he says locomo- 
tives and freight and passenger cars which otherwise could not 
be bought would be made available under the plan. 


CofGa control opens southeast to Frisco ............cccccccccseeseseeseeeesees p.12 


Division 4 decision will be appealed to full commission by Illinois 
Central, but Frisco sees way cleared for improving service in ex- 
panding economy. 


Automation takes command in modern yards...................cccc0000000 p.14 


Here’s a comprehensive report on recent developments in elec- 
tronic classification controls. The magnitude of freight claims 
traceable to rough handling makes automatic retarder systems an 
economic must. 


How Clerks’ Harrison views new computers .................ccceceeseeeseees p.19 
EXCLUSIVE: An interview with the brotherhood leader on the 
problems of office automation. Anxious to be a partner from the 
start in future computer planning, he speaks frankly on “outside” 
hiring, training, seniority, “attrition” and severance. 


Traffic volume is biggest railroad need ...............ccceccceeeeeeeneeeeeees p.25 
That’s how the new Atlantic Coast Line president, 45-year-old W. 


Thomas Rice, sees it. Capacity operations, attained through good 
rates and service, are the key. 


TOFC steps out as coast-to-coast service lOOMS «0.0.0.0... p.30 


Die-hard devotees of all-rail billing and “heretical” collaborators 
with truckers are expanding their piggyback operations. Work 
goes ahead to build the tariffs for regular transcontinental TOFC 
service. 


New dunnage cushions with Gir ...............ccccccscceeneeee ceeeeeeeeeeeeenees p.32 
Reduced damage bills, lowered shipper costs and faster loading 
are attributed to use of air-filled rubber bags gaining broadening 
popularity. 


Do railroad apprenticeships pay Off? ........... ccc ceccceeceseseeeeeeseeeeens p.41 
After you recruit and train young craftsmen, how do you keep 
them working on the railroad? The industry can’t afford a hap- 
hazard approach to the problem. 
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locomotive brake 
e kept modern 


Sectional construction, as followed in the 24 RL Brake Valves, 
provides for the addition of new or improved functions merely 
by the substitution of sections. The advantage, of course, is 
that the brake equipment can be kept modern with minimum 
investment as compared to entire brake valve replacement. 
The most recent improvement that can be provided in this 
manner is the brake pipe pressure maintaining feature, which 
offers pronounced improvement in train brake operation plus ‘ 
outstanding maintenance economies that develop from uniform 
distribution of braking pressure throughout the train. i 
This feature can be incorporated in any D-24 Type Brake 
Valve now in service by replacing the existing Filling Piece 
Portion with the Conversion Filling Piece shown in color in the 
illustration. Write for our Circular Notice No. 1130 which 
gives complete details. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


eWILMERDING, PENNA. 























AIR BRAKE DIVISION 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, five months 


i < re ho $4,365,911,101 

TO -sccca ss cuneate 4,336,348,021 
Operating expenses, five months 

cn Sr ers $3,424,599,021 

SOO -ccsc aves ee 3,351,512,386 
Taxes, five months 

ae eT ees 5 $454,863,574 

A Cree 462,136,901 
Net railway operating income, five months 

i SEE ree $376,272,969 

ere rere 416,335,294 
Net income estimated, five months 

tj SEE $287,000,000 

5, ET, Pre 324,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

July Be; WRT ck cess. 95.26 

dilly 246, WB 65 i505 8 105.89 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Twenty-eight weeks, 1957 19,068,835 
Twenty-eight weeks, 1956 20,027,331 
Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended July 20, 1957 15,703 

Wk. ended July 21, 1956 27,796 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended July 20, 1957 1,730 

Wk. ended July 21, 1956 3,157 
Freight cars on order 

Sully 1, TE oc kiwann 91,810 

i 129,409 
Freight cars delivered 

Six months, 1957 ...... 51,411 

Six months, 1956 ...... 33,189 
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ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
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a year. Single copies 50c, except special 
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R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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The Action Page—Turning ideas into profits .............:cccsccseeeeeeees p.50 


Three basic terms are examined; a trio of principles is produced. 
Rail rates should attract “heavy-loading” commodities; high-cost 
service warrants high-scale rates; trim a shipper’s “incidental 
expense” and, in effect, you offer him a lower price. 


Short and Significant 





Another express-rate increase . 


is proposed by the Railway Express Agency. It seeks an advance 
of 15%, with some exceptions, in a petition filed last week with the 
ICC. Latest express rate hike, which became effective this month, 
was the eastern-territory increase of about 10.6%. The 15% now 
proposed would apply nationwide. 


LOOK! A price cut... 


Diesel fuel prices in the east dropped .4 of a cent per gallon, 
following comparable reduction in midwest. Cost to railroads 
was trimmed to approximate level that prevailed before general 
price boost in mid-January. Slash is reported result of distillate 
oversupply. Hard to say how long prices will hold firm. 


General Motors’ experimental ‘Aerotrain’ 


is being tested in Canada for the first time over lines of the 
Canadian National. CNR is testing the lightweight streamliner 
as part of its program of keeping abreast of new railway de- 
velopments and acquainting its engineers and operating officers 
with performance qualities of new passenger equipment under 
Canadian conditions. 


Latest union to get an AFL-CIO charter... . 


is the American Railway Supervisors Association. The ARSA, 
formed in 1934 as an independent organization, is the 141st AFL- 
CIO affiliate, according to union officers. Its membership con- 
sists of some 8,000 mechanical foremen, roadmasters, bridge and 
signal supervisors and technicians. 


Suit against the BRT... 


for $8,000,000 has been filed in Baltimore Federal Court by 27 
former Baltimore & Ohio employees who charge the trainmen’s 
union “maliciously” and “without justification” violated their 
rights under the Railway Labor Act by insisting that the B&O 
fire them. The 27, employees of long standing, reportedly had not 
complied with terms of a union shop agreement. 


More microwave for Santa Fe . 


Engineering on a system between Kansas City and Topeka, Kan., 
is now under way. This is to be part of a main-line system ulti- 
mately linking Chicago and Los Angeles via microwave. 
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INTEGRATED SHIPPING EQUIPMENT 


Now America’s railroads get new competitive power in 
freight transportation! New Cargo Units are loaded in 
plants...then shipped anywhere without reloading or 
handling the cargo! Lading is protected from damage 
or pilferage; transfer is fast, safe and simple from rail- 
road cars to trucks, barges, or ocean freighters. 

This is the @Cf Adapto Materials Handling System: 
Cargo Units that can be transferred, fully loaded, in 
just a few minutes. Short lengths, low centers of grav- 
ity, and specialized constructions of the Cargo Units 
minimize damage to lading in transit. 

Integrated Shipping with QCf equipment is in use 
today, bringing new profit and flexibility to railroad 
freight handling. Specialized Cargo Units available in- 


olde UTD 


RODAPTO PALLET CAR 


clude box compartments, refrigerator compartments, 
gondolas, covered hoppers, and others. 


Whether you use Cargo Units or standard highway 
trailers for Integrated Shipping, @Cf equipment 
speeds service and lowers costs. In addition to Cargo 
Units, @Cf supplies transfer and tie-down devices, 
the Retractable Hitch for trailer tie-down, highway 
hauling equipment for Cargo Units, special railroad- 
trailer cars, and other freight cars of all types. 


An QCf Representative will be glad to discuss the 
advantages of the @Cf£ Adapto Materials Handling 
System with respect to your own operation. American 
Car and Foundry, Division of @Cf Industries, Inc., 
30 Church Street, New York 8, New York. 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO * WASHINGTON, D. C.* ST. LOUIS + 
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” PRODUCES PROGRESS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 














... Because Lenkurt Carrier is the simplest, fastest, 
most economical way to add new circuits, using 
present wires. Only with Lenkurt Carrier do you 
benefit from advanced engineering features like these: 
direct interconnection at carrier frequencies. . . 
exclusive ‘‘building-blocks’’ concept of interchangeable, 
plug-in components . . . utmost simplicity 
of installation, maintenance and expansion. 


... Because Automatic Electric offers you Lenkurt 
Carrier in one complete package—engineered, 


furnished and installed. We take complete responsibility 


until your system is operating smoothly. 


... AND Because Lenkurt Carrier Systems 

are engineered by telephone men to fit your 
communications needs. 

Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, (FIllmore 5-7111), 


Northlake, Illinois. Jn Canada: Automatic Electric Sales 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Offices in principal cities. 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


® 
A member of the General Telephone System - 


One of America’s great communications systems 
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Federal Equipment Financing Urged 


Plan supported by eastern railroads is presented by PRR’s Symes to 


House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


A self-supporting federal agency to lease 
railroad rolling stock to the railroad in- 
dustry was proposed to Congress last week 
by President James M. Symes of the Penn- 
sylvania, who spoke for eastern railroads 
generally. 

The proposal was made after Mr. Symes 
concluded testimony in opposition to so- 
called penalty per-diem bills which would 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to put a car-ownership-incentive 
factor into the per diem rate. 

The per-diem bills were opposed also by 
the Association of American Railroads, 
which was represented by its general at- 
torney, Harry J. Breithaupt, Jr., and 
Chairman A. H. Gass of the Car Service 
Division; and by President J. M. Hood of 
the American Short Line Railroad Asso- 
ciation. They were supported by the com- 
mission and by a group of 14 roads which 
were represented at the hearing by Eldon 
Martin, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Burlington. 

Mr. Symes said implementation of his 
plan would result in “immediately provid- 
ing new locomotives, freight and passenger 
cars which the nation requires for peace- 
time progress and national defense.” 

The plan would be somewhat like the 
leasing arrangement offered several years 
ago by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety and used by a few roads, including 
the PRR which thus provided itself with 
10,000 freight cars. 

The PRR president suggested that the 
proposed new government agency might 
be known as the Railway Equipment 
Agency. It would be provided with initial 
capital of $500,000,000, and would be 
authorized to borrow up to $2,000,000,- 
000. 

Railroads could apply to the agency for 
long-term net leases for equipment needed, 
with a fixed term of lease for each type of 
equipment, based on its economic life. 
Rentals would be set to amortize, during 
the term of the lease, the complete cost of 
the equipment—less estimated scrap value 
at prices prevailing at the time of the lease, 
plus an interest factor one-fourth of one 
per cent above the estimated cost of money 
to the government agency. While the 
agency would retain title to the equipment, 
all repairs would be the responsibility of 
the leasing railroad. 

When a lease expired, the government 
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agency responsible for stockpiling strategic 
materials for national defense would have 
the option of buying any equipment thus 
freed from the equipment agency. What 
was not purchased for stockpiling would 
be sold by the equipment agency or 
scrapped. 

At the congressional hearing and at a 
press conference he held afterward, Mr. 
Symes emphasized that the plan would 
embody the principle that users of gov- 
ernment-supplied facilities should pay the 
full cost of such facilities. He contrasted 
such a setup with the government subsidies 
now enjoyed by railroad competitors. 

In response to other questions, Mr. 
Symes said he would have no objection 
to making the proposed agency’s facilities 
available to airlines and truckers—so long 
as the principle of reimbursing the govern- 
ment in full were preserved. The PRR 
president rejected suggestions that the plan 


Commerce. 


might be a first step toward government 
ownership of railroads. On the contrary, 
he thinks it would be a first step toward 
avoiding government ownership. 

“Under present conditions,” he ex- 
plained, “railroads simply do not have the 
resources to buy the large amounts of 
equipment needed. And even if they did 
they could not find takers for that amount 
of equipment trust obligations in the pres- 
ent market. During the next 10 years the 
railroads need to buy on the average two 
or three times as much equipment as they 
have bought in the last 10 years. 

“If the railroads are to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future, some means. must be 
found for them to triple their equipment 
purchases. ‘Rail Cars for Progress and 
Defense’ plan is a simple and “practical 
answer and would work out to the advan- 
tage of all concerned—the government, 
American industry, and the general public, 





EJ&E Capitalizes on a ‘Built-in’ Billboard 


New paint job on Sheridan Road overpass 
in North Chicago gave Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern engineering department chance 
to do this promotional job where it’s 
apt to do a lot of good. “Route freight 
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up here. Keep highways clear” slogan 
proclaims under road’s initials. Idea of 
getting message of railroad services be- 
fore public via highway span displays has 
caught on on other roads, too. 
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as well as to the railroads themselves.” 
If a substantial part of the railroads’ 
equipment program could be financed un- 
der the plan, Mr. Symes suggested that 
much of the capital now consumed in 
equipment financing would be freed for 
investment in other improvements such as 
“push-button” yards and centralized traffic 
control. “Then we’ll see the railroads again 
as a growth industry,” he added. 
Representative Wolverton, Republican of 
New Jersey, who is the House committee’s 
ranking minority member and _ former 
chairman, was “greatly impressed” with 
the plan. He called it important enough 
to claim the attention of the committee, 
and he expressed hope that it would be 
embodied in proposed legislation. 
Representative Hale, Republican of 
Maine, said he was “deeply interested,” 
while Representative Springer, Republican 
of Illinois, said he was bothered by the 
thought of injecting such a plan into the 
free enterprise system. Mr. Symes said 
the railroad borrowings from the former 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation were 
not different in principle. He agreed with 
a suggestion from Representative Younger, 
Republican of California, that a govern- 


ment guarantee of equipment obligations 
might serve the same purpose as the leas- 
ing plan. 

At his press conference, Mr. Symes 
said he does not think private enterprise 
could do the job. He explained that the 
real problem was not the cost of money, 
but to get the amount needed. He put the 
amount needed at about $1,200,000,000 
a year, including about $1,000,000,000 for 
cars and $200,000,000 for locomotives. 

He did not think a nationwide pool of 
railroad credit could be arranged, because 
of the natural reluctance of prosperous 
roads to accept the higher costs which 
financing through the pool would entail 
for them. Under his proposal, Mr. Symes 
pointed out, each road would be free to 
participate in the leasing arrangement or 
do its own equipment financing. 

While he spoke for 34 eastern roads, 
he knew of no railroads which opposed 
the plan—although some of them would 
not become its supporters. Asked specific- 
ally about the Lackawanna, he said he 
understood that road would not support 
the plan but would not oppose it. 

Under the plan, as Mr. Symes explained 
it, the ordering of cars would go on pretty 





much like it does now. They would be 
ordered according to specifications of the 
railroads which had executed leases for 
the economic life of the equipment. There 
would be no “pool” of government-owned 
cars available for rental on short term. 
In comparing his proposal to the Equitable 
arrangement, he noted that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has raised tax questions 
as to the latter which would not be in- 
volved if the lessor were a government 
agency. 

Mr. Symes’ opinion as to reasonable 
economic lives, and thus terms of the 
leases, was 20 years for freight cars, 15 
years for diesel locomotives, and 10 years 
for passenger cars. 

Asked what he thought of the House 
committee’s reaction, Mr. Symes replied 
that he was gratified to note that the com- 
mittee members showed “considerable in- 
terest,” but he had no guess as to how 
long it would take to get the needed legis- 
lation through Congress. If such legisla- 
tion were enacted, he thinks the plan 
would move along quickly, and he doesn’t 
think materials allocations would be re- 
quired to maintain the equipment pro- 
grams that would result. 


CofGa Control Opens SE to Frisco 


Hungerford anticipates growth matching industrial buildup 
in Georgia and Alabama; IC plans “strong appeal”; SAL 


course uncertain. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the Frisco to acquire direct 
control of the Central of Georgia through 
ownership of capital stock. 

The commission simultaneously rejected 
requests of the Illinois Central and Sea- 
board Air Line for inclusion in the control 
transaction on an equal basis with Frisco. 

Clark Hungerford, president of the 


Frisco, voiced gratification with the de- 
cision, adding that the ruling on the Sea- 
board and IC applications is “sound.” 

“We believe the decision will go far 
toward clearing the way for Frisco and 
Central’of Georgia to proceed with plans 
for improving service in the southeast and 
southwest to meet the continuing expan- 
sion of industry.” 
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DIRECT ACCESS to key Alabama-Georgia cities is set for Frisco in CofGa link. 


12 


“Our position in this case,” W. E. Dill- 
ard, president of the CofGa, told Railway 
Age, is that “no competing line should 
participate in control of Central. Nor 
should any railroad be granted trackage 
rights over our lines. We also oppose 
three-party control through trusteed stock 
as being destructive of incentive to pro- 
mote Central’s best interests. 

“On the other hand, we believe control 
by a non-competitive railroad interested 
in continued development of traffic for 
movement over our lines will solve the 
difficulties incident to speculative owner- 
ship without damage to Central’s ability 
to serve the public. Our position .. . is 
fully sustained by the Division 4 report.” 

“A strong appeal to the [full] commis- 
sion” will be made, however, by the IC. 
Wayne A. Johnston, president of this 
road, told Railway Age “we are keenly 
disappointed” in the outcome of the case. 

“Aside from the question of stock con- 
trol without prior authorization,” he de- 
clared, “we earnestly believe independence 
or joint control is best for the Central of 
Georgia and its area.” 

From SAL President John W. Smith 
came word that his road is still considering 
the ICC order and has “reached no de- 
cision as to possible future action” on its 
part. 

Before it took the case to the com- 
mission in December 1955 Frisco had ac- 
quired 47.2% of the CofGa capital stock, 
and it now owns 64%. These holdings 
have been deposited with a trustee, but 
the commission nevertheless said that 
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“sometime in 1955, Frisco acquired the 
power to exercise control and management 
of Central without securing the required 
authorization from us and it thereby vio- 
lated” the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Creation of voting trusts as a means of 
satisfying pertinent provisions of the act 
“cannot be effective for that purpose until 
we are satisfied that the trusts constitute 
an actual divestiture of control,” the com- 
mission also said. It added, however, that 
consideration of the effectiveness of 
Frisco’s trust arrangement “would serve 
no useful purpose” in view of its favorable 
finding on the control proposal. The re- 
port went on to say that Frisco’s “viola- 
tion of the act, while not to be condoned, 
is not necessarily a bar” to approval of 
the acquisition application. 

The report in Finance Docket No. 
19159 was by the commission’s Division 
4, and it may be appealed to the entire 
commission. The proposed report in the 
case recommended inclusion of IC and 
Seaboard on equal bases with Frisco. For 
some time prior to 1948, when it was re- 
organized, Central was controlled by IC. 
The latter’s investment was wiped out in 
the revamp plan. 

Central operates directly or through 
subsidiaries approximately 1,800 miles of 
line in Alabama and Georgia and extend- 
ing to Chattanooga, Tenn. It is principally 
a freight carrier, and about 90% of its 
tonnage is interchanged with other rail- 
roads. Its only connection with the Frisco 
is at Birmingham, Ala. (see map), but its 
1955 interchange with that road amounted 
to more than 52,000 cars. 

Frisco operates 5,100 miles of road in 
nine states. Its stated purpose in acquiring 
Central is to (1) protect and develop its 
interchange traffic with that road; (2) 
assure its participation in the industrial 
development now taking place in the 
Southeast; (3) accommodate traffic moving 
from the territory it serves through the 
port of Savannah, Ga. 

Frisco’s latest annual report showed 
that its holdings of Central had cost it an 
average of $55.62 per share for the com- 
mon, of which it held 211,497 shares, 
and $81.91 per share for the preferred, of 
which it held 106,992 shares. Total cost 
was put at $20,525,965. 

The commission’s favorable action on 
the control proposal is conditioned upon 
Frisco’s agreement to purchase remaining 
shares at $56 for common and $86 for pre- 
ferred. This condition drew a dissenting- 
in-part expression from Division 4’s chair- 
man—Commissioner Mitchell. 

He found “no justification” for the ma- 
jority’s assertion that such a requirement 
is “in the public interest.” The stock, Mr. 
Mitchell added, “is listed and if the min- 
ority desire to sell they can do so through 
the facilities of the stock market.” 

Other conditions imposed are the usual 
ones for the protection of employees who 
might be affected, and requirements that 
Central, under Frisco control, shall keep 
open all existing routes. The IC and Sea- 
board proposal that they be included in 
the control transaction was opposed by 
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RR Traffic Managers Swap Notes at Seminar 


Contrasting problems and techniques in 
similar jebs are discussed by E. C. Ord- 
way (center), freight traffic manager, 
northern territory, Southern Pacific, and 
W. K. Chapman (right), freight traffic 
manager, Pittsburgh region, Pennsylva- 


nia, during Columbia University’s Exec- 
utive Program in Business Administra- 
tion this month. C. E. Summer, Jr., (left), 
assistant to program director, helped en- 
courage such exchanges during semi- 
annual course at Harriman, N.Y. 





other intervening railroads — Atlantic 
Coast Line; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; and Southern. It was also opposed 
by the public service commissions of Ala- 
bama and Georgia which supported the 
Frisco’s application. 

“In our opinion,” the ICC said, “the 
proposal for multiple control of Central 
under the competitive conditions involved 


Taxes Seen Booming 


Not just buy-and-sell truck operations 
but “short-sighted governmental taxing 
policies” also have stimulated the growth 
of private carriage, ICC Chairman Owen 
Clarke told an American Bar Association 
division meeting at New York City. 

Singling out transportation excise levies 
for particular criticism, Mr. Clarke 
charged that state and local as well as 
federal taxes have handicapped common 
carriers. 

He said that the chance to save 3% 
freight tax in transport costs “has no little 
appeal to astute businessmen. Conse- 
quently, a great many companies today 
are purchasing their own trucks and pro- 
viding their own transportation to secure 
that saving.” 

Admitting that some buy-and-sell opera- 
tions by private carriers are legitimate, Mr. 
Clarke declared that in other cases “the 
real purpose is the furnishing of ‘bootleg’ 
transportation at sub-standard rates.” 

He blamed “statutory deficiencies” and 
said that Congress must “spell out clearly 


therein, would result in a conflict of inter- 
est which inevitably would lead to a 
stalemate of policy, solicitation of traffic, 
physical improvements to the property and 
industrial development. The competitors 
would be more interested in protecting 
their own traffic with the Central than in 
general improvement of Central’s services 
to the public or of transportation condi- 
tions generally.” 


Private Haulage 


and concisely that anyone who purchases, 
transports, and sells property for the pur- 
pose of fostering highway transportation 
business” should be called a common 
carrier. 

Redefinition of agricultural exemptions 
also was urged by the commission chair- 
man. He warned that if frozen or canned 
fruits and vegetables are brought within 
the scope of a recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion exempting processed foods which re- 
tain substantially their initial form, the 
result will hurt regulated carriers. 

Mr. Clarke welcomed an announced 
investigation of administrative agencies 
by a House committee, saying he thinks 
such a probe will increase confidence in 
the agencies. 

However, he criticized the Bar Associ- 
ation’s proposed code of administrative 
procedure. This will so magnify delays and 
promote litigation and dilatory tactics, he 
said, that today’s conditions will appear 
Utopian by contrast. 

(More News on page 40) 








the switches and turnouts it automatically sets up 


AS EACH CAR comes down the incline and through » 


controls for the switches and retarders ahead of it. 


1. Here's what's happening 


Automatic control for power switches and retarders in 
classification yards has gone through a rapid series of de- 
velopments in recent years. On the basis of proved perform- 
ance automatic control systems should now be considered 
an economic must. Not only is this true for new gravity 
yards planned and under construction; it also applies to the 
more than 50 yards in which retarders are now controlled 
manually, as well as several sizable gravity yards where 
classification is still done by car riders and switch tenders. 





Automation Takes Command 


An important reason for installing auto- 
matic control for retarders is to reduce 
damage to lading and cars. Freight claim 
payments for 1956, including those pend- 
ing at the end of the year, totaled $125,- 
953,776. In a recent discussion of this 
subject, R. S. May, vice-president, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, pointed out 
that “continued improvement is needed 
in our existing yard facilities, as a means 
of minimizing our most serious cause fac- 
tor, namely, rough handling of cars. The 
value of the electronically operated yard 
facility is recognized as an important step 
in the control and elimination of excessive 
over-speed impacts.” 

In yards where retarders are controlled 
manua'ly, each operator needs a “cata- 
log” memory of the characteristics of the 
route to each track, and, as each cut comes 
toward him, he must make an “educated 
guess” of its speed and how it will roll 
after he turns it loose on its classification 
track. However, too many factors are 
“unknown,” and therefore even the best 
of operators, through no fault of their 
own, release some cars too fast or too 
slow. 

The fast ones cause damage to cars and 
lading when they couple with cars already 
standing at the far end of the track. The 
slow ones stop short. Then the next car 
may be released at a higher than normal 
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speed so it will “bang” into the stalled 
car and drive it along. If this fails, hump- 
ing is stopped to bring the trimmer engine 
to push cars down on the classification 
track. To avoid criticisms for such de- 
lays, the human tendency is to let the cars 
out of the retarders fast enough to be sure 
that they do not stop short. This is espe- 
cially true when “pressure is on” to get 
trains out on schedule. 


How Much Car Damage? 


In 1956 the payments for loss and dam- 
age to freight on one railroad alone were 
nearly $5,000,000, the average being about 
$4,918,600 for nine years, 1948 to 1956. 
On this road, much of the classification 
work is done in two yards which have 
been equipped with manually controlled 
power switches and retarders for about 
nine years. Based on studies by officers 
of this railroad, a decision was made to 
install automatic controls in one of these 
yards, the primary objective being to re- 
duce damage to lading to the extent of 
several hundred thousand dollars annually, 
which will pay a good return on the in- 
vestment. 

In one 50-track classification yard 
equipped with manually controlled power 
switches and retarders, an_ intensified 
campaign was conducted to reduce dam- 


age to cars and lading. Careful records 
were kept. In the third year of this cam- 
paign, 980 cars were damaged. In the 
next year this was reduced to 789 cars, 
requiring immediate repairs totaling about 
$9,157. Car damage in a typical month 
included 4 broken couplers, 9 cars off 
center, 4 train lines broken, 4 cars with 
loads shifted including cars with ends or 
sides bulged; 5 doors damaged and 4 mis- 
cellaneous. Here is an instance where 
every man involved—retarder operators, 
yardmasters, and management—were con- 
centrating to their utmost to reduce dam- 
age, but nevertheless considerable damage 
did occur. Now arrangements are being 
made to install automatic control for the 
retarders and switches in this yard. 


Yard Car Time Costs 


Because a large yard with automatic 
control can be operated with one-third the 
towermen required with manual controls, 
it becomes practicable, from the stand- 
point of reduced operating costs, to oper- 
ate such a yard “round the clock” at maxi- 
mum humping capacity. Cars can be 
classified promptly on arrival, without 
delay in the receiving yard. This saves car 
hours and improves service to shippers. 

One yard, which classifies 2,000 to 
3,200 cars every 24 hours, saves an aver- 
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in Modern Classification Yards 


age of 5 hours for each car compared with 
the previous old yards. 

Another modern yard with automatic 
controls, when only 40 tracks were in serv- 
ice, saved about $5,000 per week in per 
diem charges, through reduced in-yard 
delays. 

At one yard which in a recent week 
humped an average of about 1,064 cars 
daily westbound, and 1,317 cars east- 
bound, records are being kept of the 
elapsed car time from arrival in the re- 
ceiving yard, until leaving from the de- 
parture yard. The average for one week 
was 10.9 hours for westbound cars and 15 
hours for eastbound cars. Using an 
hourly per diem factor of 11.5 cents, the 
car time for eastbound cars totaled an av- 
erage of $1,841 per day, and for west- 
bound cars, $1,459 daily. 

This yard is now operated by switch 
tenders and car riders, If the installation 
of power switches and retarders, with fully 
automatic control, would reduce the total 
yard time for cars by 50 per cent, the 
average saving on this item alone would 
be more than $600,000 annually. 

In yards where power switches and re- 
tarders are now controlled manually the 
installation of automatic controls will 
effect a reduction in wages. In a yard with 
40 to 48 tracks, using manual control, a 
typical arrangement includes three towers 
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for control of power switches and retard- 
ers. Operators are on duty all the time 
in each tower, thus requiring a total of 9 
men. Some yards with 55 to 80 tracks re- 
quire four towers, with a control operator 
in each. 


Reduced Operating Expenses 


In contrast, with complete automatic 
control of power switches and retarders, 
only one tower, with only one man, a 
monitor-operator, is required. As apply- 
ing to the retardation system, this man ad- 
justs modification settings to compensate 
for weather and rail conditions and other 
factors which uniformally affect rollability. 
The speed at which cars are released from 
the group retarders can be increased or de- 
creased in small amounts totaling about 
2 mph. The monitor operator watches 
car movements carefully and, if anything 
goes wrong, he can take action to stop 
humping. When the trimmer engine is 
working in the yard, the monitor-operator 
controls the switches and_ retarders 
manually, 

Thus, in a fully automatic yard of up 


to 65 or more tracks, one control tower 
with one monitor-operator is required, 
compared with three towers and three men 
where manual control is in service. The 
annual wages for a retarder operator, 
round the clock every day, including vaca- 
tions, pensions, insurance, etc., totals 
about $25,900 annually. The addition of 
automatic controls for switches and retard- 
ers in a manually controlled yard will re- 
duce the number of towers from three to 
one; six operators’ positions can be elimi- 
nated and wage costs reduced by $155,- 
400 annually. 


Car Riders and Switchtenders 


A gravity classification yard, now oper- 
ated by the old-time method of car riders 
and switchtenders, handles an average of 
about 1,000 cars daily. The base wage 
rate, not figuring vacations, pensions, in- 
surance, etc., is $2.39 per hour for switch- 
tenders, and $2.56 for yard helpers (car 
riders). 

These labor costs total about $368,000 
annually. This is approximately 95 cents 
per car humped. 


2. How Automation Works > 
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How Automatic 


In automatic systems, the characteristics 
of each route are measured and given an 
individual value. Also, as each car pro- 
ceeds down the incline, its weight is classi- 
fied; its speed is measured by radar; and 
its rollability is measured in terms of rate 
of acceleration on constant known gradi- 
ents, tangent and curved. Voltage values 
of these various characteristics and mea- 
surements are fed into an electronic com- 
puter which automatically calculates the 
desired leaving speed from the group { 
retarder. 

Although two loaded cars may weigh 
about the same, one may be a “hard roller” 
and the other an “easy roller,” or just an 
“average roller.” Empty or lightly loaded 
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Where Is the Car Going? cars perform differently than loads. In | 

gape aa automatic control systems, therefore, the | 
Prepunched tape is fed into telegraph printing transceiver as cars are humped. resistance which each car exerts against | 
Switching controls are set automatically. the force of gravity is measured by deter- 


mining the acceleration when rolling down 
a section of track which is on a known 
well-maintained constant gradient in ap- 
proach to the master retarder. Special j 
track circuits, radar and timing device are 
used. This acceleration on tangent track 
indicates how the car will roll on tangent | 
track on its respective classification track. 
Similarly the rolling characteristics of each 
car on curved track can be determined on 
curved sections of track. 

Weight, which is needed to select leav- 
ing speeds from the master retarder, is j 
classified by an inert device known as a 
weigh rail, located in approach to the 
master retarder. Each car is classified as 
heavy, medium or light. 

In most yards each group retarder 
serves about 6 to 10 tracks. From the re- 
tarder to the tangent point, on each of 

; —= the tracks in a group, the grades and 
. curves through switches and turnouts are 
How Much Does It Weigh? different. To secure data, a number of 
The weight of each car is classified as it passes over the weigh rail. Retardation cars, both empty and loaded, are routed 
is adjusted to fit each car or cut. down the hump and through this retarder 
to each of the tracks in the group. By 
obtaining rolling resistance measurements 
of each car between the master and group 
retarders, and again between the group 
retarder and point of tangency, a corre- 
lation is established between curved track 
rolling resistance measurement and the 
characteristics of each route beyond the 
group retarder. Electric values are stored, 
and when a route is set up for a car to 
track 6, for example, the corresponding 
route resistance value is fed into the com- 
puter, along with values for the other fac- 
tors discussed above. 

To reduce damage to a minimum, an 
ideal is to release each car from its final 
group retarder at a proper speed so that 
it will negotiate the curves in the turnouts 
to tangent on its classification track, and 
then roll on down to couple with the first 
car then standing on that track at a speed 
of 4 mph or less. | 


How Fast Does It Travel ? In automatically controlled projects | 


Radar units at the retarder measure the speed at which a car travels. Computers completed prior to 1957, one objective 
instantly figure the proper release speed. was to provide a non-accelerating descend- 
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Control Works 


ing grade on the classification tracks, so 
that if a good rolling car enters the tangent 
on its class track at approximately 4 mph, 
it proceeds without increasing its speed 
until it couples with the first car then 
standing on the track. Thus, regardless of 
the distance from the turnout to the first 
standing car, the speed is within the range 
to prevent damage to cars and lading. In 
this operation the speed at which each car 
is released from the group retarder is 
varied, depending on car rollability. 

An important factor in the success of 
this operation is to install and maintain 
the class tracks at exact gradient, as well 
as surface and alignment. As an aid, some 
roads install deeply set steel grade stakes. 

The per cent of non-accelerating grade 
depends on the preponderance of traffic— 
coal, merchandise, etc., as well as other 
factors such as prevailing winds and ex- 
treme temperatures. In general, however, 
through the 25 years in which yards have 
been built for use of retarders, the design 
for grades in class tracks has gradually 
been reduced from 0.3 per cent, to 0.2 
per cent, to 0.15 per cent and to 0.12 
per cent. A forward look predicts that, 
with equipment now available to measure 
weights and rollability, perhaps coupling 
speeds can now be controlled better if the 
class tracks are built at level grade. 

In order that automatic controls may be 
applied most effectively the switches and 
retarders should be located according to a 
basic plan, with adequate track lengths 
and proper grades where required. This 
plan should be used in the design of all 
new yards or those being rebuilt. Auto- 
matic controls can be applied now or later 
with no track changes. 


The Missing Link 


In manually controlled yards, if towers 
are located properly and yard lighting is 
effective, each towerman can see where 
cars stop on each of the classification 
tracks under his control. Accordingly, the 
operator can control the group retarder to 
let the car out at a faster speed if the track 
is empty, or at a lower speed if the car 
has only a short distance to go. 

In automatic controls, placed in full 
service with manufactured equipment prior 
to late 1956, information concerning loca- 
tion of last car that had entered each track 
was a “missing link” in automatic phases 
of the controls. 

This requirement is being, or can be, 
met in several ways. In some installations 
a counting device automatically counts 
each car as it enters each classification 
track, thereby controlling an _ indicator 
showing the car capacity of the portion 
of the track still empty. This factor also 
is given a value to be included in the cal- 
culation made by the electronic computer. 
The monitor-operator must watch to see if 
cars stop short on any track, and, if so, 
he operates a key switch to adjust the 


value and indicator according to the length 
of empty track short of the car. Also, 
when cars are pulled out the departure 
end of tracks the monitor-operator makes 
adjustments concerning the length of 
empty track. 

The necessity for the monitor-operator 
to adjust the empty track values and indi- 
cators, can be eliminated if a railroad sees 
fit to install a sufficient number of short 
track circuits, treadles, or impulse units. 
One road is using a special voltage fed 
from the clearance point on each track to 
the shunt through the wheels and axle of 
the first car, indicating in feet or voltage 
the approximate length of empty track 
from clearance to the first car on a track. 

In automatic controls for switches in 
classification yards, first installed in 1950, 
the control panel includes a push button 
corresponding with each classification 
track. To route a car to track 10, for 
example, pushbutton No. 10 is pushed. 

In some manual control yards, these 
automatic switch control buttons are on 
the same panel with the retarder controls 
and are operated by the same man who 
controls the retarders. In other yards the 
automatic switch control panel is in a 
small cabin at or near the hump. At most 
of these yards the buttons are operated by 
the foreman (otherwise know as conduc- 
tor) of the crew that is then pushing cars 
over the hump. In a few yards, an extra 
man with rank as a conductor is assigned 
to operate switch control buttons. 

About two years ago one railroad de- 
veloped and installed devices by means of 
which the equivalent of the switch list was 
punched in a paper tape somewhat the 
same as used in printing telegraph. As a 
string of cars is pushed over the hump, 
the tape is fed, step-by-step, through a 
telegraph printing transceiver which sets 
up the automatic controls for switches. 

On roads that use punched cards in re- 
porting machine accounting systems, these 
cards, instead of tape, can be used to con- 
trol the automatic switching. One advan- 
tage is that cards can quickly be pulled 
or inserted according to last minute 
changes due to re-consignments, bad order, 
etc. These operations, using either tape or 
punched cards, are known as programmed 
switching control, in which no person is 
required to push buttons to initiate indi- 
vidual routes for cars or cuts being pushed 
over the hump. 

Automatic cab signaling and radio or 
carrier telephone communication—to and 
from the cabs of the hump engine and 
trimmer engine—are a necessary part of 
modern classification yard systems. 

Similar inductive carrier equipment has 
been installed in a classification yard on 
one road to control an unattended mine- 
type battery-propelled electric locomotive 
used as a pusher. Normally this pusher 
is “parked” on a spur on the incline down 
the hump toward the yard. If trimming is 
necessary, the humping is stopped, then by 
remote “wireless” control from the tower 
the unattended electric pusher operates 
to push cars on the classification tracks, 
and then return to its spur. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


3 kw 


caboose generating set 








F-M Model 45 AC generating set powered by 
rugged, full-diesel engine—single-cylinder, 
four-cycle, 1800 rpm. 








Efficiency ... Availability 
Simplicity 








‘ 
ERE’S high availability, high-capacity 
power for any caboose now in service 
or being built. 

Specially designed for rugged over-the-road 
service, the Model 45 caboose set features: 
Reliability. Ample power constantly avail- 
able for train radio, electric stove, refriger- \ 
ator, as well as all interior and exterior 
lighting —even when standing in the yard. 
Ease of Operation. Push-button starting 
and compact, easy-to-read control panel. 
Shock Mounting. Oil-resistant neoprene 
mounting protects unit from road shocks 
and isolates crew from engine vibration. 


For complete details write: 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
600 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Dept. RA-7-29. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 
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GRAND PRESIDENT George M. Harrison of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
computers. His views may lead to. . 


A Bigger Role for the Cl 


: ae ag ry , a 
LU BOO POLE! PALA 


Background to the interview: Railroads have found that large-scale 
electronic data processing systems can turn out prodigious amounts of 
work and turn it out fast. Today, more and more roads acquiring these 
“giant brains” are using them to speed the flow of paperwork. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks stands squarely in the middle 
of this picture. Because it does, and because the union’s policy is im- 
portant to every road that uses or plans to use electronic computers, 
Railway Age obtained an exclusive interview with George Harrison, 


Grand President of the Clerks. 


Here are Mr. Harrison’s statements, 


exactly as he made them in Cincinnati a few days ago. 


Q. Mr. Harrison, when a railroad plans 
to acquire a so-called “giant brain” which 
may affect the number or quality of em- 
ployees, at what point does the Clerks’ 
Brotherhood seek to be consulted? 

A. Just as soon as the carrier has de- 
termined upon the installation of new 
machines the Brotherhood should be noti- 
fied immediately, giving full particulars 
regarding the work to be mechanized by 
the new machines and the number of 
employees and positions to be affected. 
After that, the carrier and the Brother- 
hood immediately should begin planning 
for the transition. 

If this is done, plans can be completed 
and proper agreements reached to be 
effective when the machines are installed. 


Q. Do you find that a railroad always 
knows, so early, the “full particulars” of 
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what a new electronic computer will do? 

A. They have a good idea from the 
sales talk. They also must make a fairly 
complete analysis in seeking purchase ap- 
proval from the board of directors. After 
the board gives its approval, that’s when 
we want to be notified. 


Q. You want to take part in overall 
planning, is that right? 

A. Yes. These machines call for a lot 
of advance planning. This involves com- 
puter applications—methods, coding, flow 
charting, etc.—and the conversion from 
former methods to new methods by put- 
ting the work into “machine language.” 


Q. This means, then, that you see a 
role in planning by the employees whose 
work will be affected? 

A. Certainly. Remember that a pre- 








outlines union policy on electronic 


erks? 


liminary step to mechanization is a pro- 
cedure commonly referred to as “program- 
ming.” Programming is a process of “trial 
and error.” There is no such thing as a 
perfect programmer. They all have to 
stop periodically and “de-bug” their pro- 
gram up to that point, then move on a 
few steps further; and even after the pro- 
grammers feel they have properly pro- 
grammed the project, there is still the 
necessity for parallel runs. Old methods 
ot producing the work are carried on for 
a period of time while the new method is 
also being carried on by computerization. 


Q. But doesn’t this programming job 
require special training? 

A. It is more economical and efficient 
for the carrier to train its own employees 
for computer application work. That way, 
the railroad can meet its obligations under 
the union agreement respecting the rights 
and interests of the affected employees. 


Q. Who should be selected for this 
training, and how? 

A. The selection of personnel to man 
and operate the machines must be con- 
sistent with the obligations of the parties 
under the labor agreement. It must con- 
sider, among other things, seniority rights, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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welded aluminum box car doors 


less than half the weight of steel 


Only 256 Pounds in Kaiser Aluminum—Compared to 523 Pounds in Steel!* 








The first welded aluminum box car doors to be pro- 
duced in the United States have now been put into test 
service on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

These rugged, lightweight doors, designed for PRR 
by Kaiser Aluminum, offer advantages that are increas- 
ingly important in view of the present trend toward 
larger box car door openings: 

Exceptional Weight Advantage. As doors become wider, 
added weight in steel creates greater problems in door 
handling. The answer? —lightweight aluminum .. . to 
simplify mounting ... to assure easy operation. 

Strong and Rugged. Strength is achieved through a 
unique combination of specially designed aluminum 
extruded door stiles and formed aluminum panels. High 
strength welded construction is made possible by a new 
sheet and plate aluminum alloy 5086, an unusually 
strong, non-heat treatable, easily weldable alloy devel- 
oped by Kaiser Aluminum. 















































Permanently Rust Proof. Aluminum cannot rust —elimi- 
nates costly maintenance of lower panels. Its remark- 
able corrosion resistance eliminates need for painting. 


A Kaiser Aluminum “Partnership Project” 
This is another example of how Kaiser Aluminum is 
working together with the Railroad Industry on new 
developments. 

We will be pleased to work with you as “idea part- 
ners” for further development of both new and existing 
aluminum applications, sharing with you our aluminum 
fabricating knowledge, engineering skill, cost analysis, 
design assistance. 

Call the Kaiser Aluminum sales office listed in your 
telephone directory. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., Railroad Sales Dept., Palmolive Bldg., 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois; Executive Office, 
Kaiser Bldg., Oakland 12, California. 


*8-foot door 


Kaiser Aluminum 


THE BRIGHT STAR OF METALS 
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(Continued from page 19) 

fitness and ability, changes in location of 
employment and conditions of employ- 
ment. Training is required, too, to pre- 
pare employees’ to take over the actual 
work of conversion from the old method 
to the new. 


Q. This would seem to imply an agree- 
ment, or several, with the railroad to cover 
these initial planning stages. 

A. Once an initial understanding has 
been reached covering the features I men- 
tioned, further conferences are essential, 
of course, to consider what phase of the 
carrier’s operation it first desires to apply 
to the computer. At such conferences de- 
tailed agreements can be worked out cov- 
ering all ramifications—the breaking up 
of established positions, extracting there- 
from certain portions of the work to be 
computerized, documenting same, rebuild- 
ing new jobs out of the leavings of the 
old jobs, establishing proper rates of pay 
and titles, and other matters like that. 

It is also essential, at this early stage, 
to confer and agree on the composition of 
the initial force for manning the new 
mechanized operations. This means estab- 
lishing rates of pay, titles, assignments, 
documenting the duties to be performed 
by each, as well as providing for the ad- 
vertising of positions, selecting of em- 
ployees and awarding of the positions and 
the training of the force which will actu- 
ally handle the computers and auxiliary 
equipment. Such forces need to be ready 
to operate the equipment by the time the 
computer applications force has the par- 
ticular project ready to place on the com- 
puter. 


Q. In other words you want to par- 
ticipate in this whole planning operation 
so the carrier will be ready to move 
ahead when the machines are delivered? 

A. Yes. 


Q. You think all possible adverse 
effects on employees should be brought 
into the open early? 

A. We think so. Mechanization or 
automation can result in large reductions 
in forces, and the impact upon the families 
and lives of those who lose their jobs, as 
well as those whose positions are worsened 
because of being displaced or transferred 
is tremendous. Conferences should be held, 
therefore, with employee representatives 
at the earliest possible stage in order that 
employees may be apprised of possible 
adverse effects. This will enable them to 
plan their personal affairs and obligations 
to meet the change. 


Q. A big change like this could affect 
an entire community, could it not? 
A. Of course. Employees have finan- 
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cial obligations which affect all phases of 
business and professional life in the com- 
munity. The impact of mechanization or 
automation on society is deep and wide 
It certainly warrants the greatest consider- 
ation on the part of management in ap- 
proaching a decision to adopt a computer. 
When such a decision is made, they should 
cooperate fully with employee representa- 
tives in order that the industry can enjoy 
the fruits of the new plan of operation 
with the least possible anxiety and ad- 
verse effect upon employees and disturb- 
ance to the community. 


Seniority and Training 


Q. You mentioned, a moment ago, 
using the railroad’s own employees to help 
convert to and then operate these new 
machines. Just what is the Brotherhood’s 
position on seniority in such cases? 

A. We recognize, as do the carriers, 
that skills will be required which are dif- 
ferent from those required in the past. 
It is likewise recognized that employees 
can develop such skills only through 
training and experience; therefore, the 
employees having the fitness and ability 
to absorb the training and take the assign- 
ment to the new type of positions should 
have preference in seniority order. 


Q. There is a place, then, for a junior 
man with superior qualifications—the 
thing you call “fitness and ability.” 

A. Within the framework of existing 
agreements, yes. Experience has proven 
that the selection of personnel for both 
programming and machine operation on 
the basis of seniority, fitness and ability 
provisions of the union agreements is 
essential and a definite advantage to the 
carrier. In applying such selection pro- 
vision of union agreements, it is mutually 
beneficial to the carriers and to the em- 
ployees to have the assignment of em- 
ployees made by agreement between the 
parties on the properties. This is true 
because they both know the experience, 
education, fitness and ability of the indi- 
vidual employee. Competent persons can 
be assigned who will be satisfactory em- 
ployees in the operation. 


Q. We have spoken of employee train- 
ing. In that regard, how can the union 
initiate, aid in or supplement a carrier 
training program? You do want to help, 
do you not? 

A. This is a matter the Brotherhood 
is vitally interested in. Just as soon as 
it has been definitely determined new 
machines are to be installed and the Bro- 
therhood has been given full and complete 
information as suggested earlier, the par- 
ties should reach agreement upon a 





complete training program. This pro- 
gram, among other things, should provide 
that an employee bidding or displacing on 
the machine position will be given neces- 
sary training during regular working hours 
and will be paid the full rate of his exist- 
ing position. 


Severance Arrangements 


Q. Let's say a railroad acquires a new 
machine and it’s evident some jobs will 
be cut off. What severance arrangements 
will you seek? 

A. It is recognized that the new and 
improved methods of work performance 
will not only require new skills but will 
result in a substantial increase in pro- 
ductivity. This increased productivity and 
new method of work performance will 
naturally require a lesser number of em- 
ployees. 

In order to cushion the impact of the 
change from the old to the new machine 
method, it is our position that reductions 
in force should be only those brought 
about by natural attrition—resignations, 
retirements, etc. 


Q. Won't attrition be a slow process? 

A. Not at all. Normal attrition is cer- 
tainly no less than 5% annually. So the 
simple approach of not filling end posi- 
tions when there are vacancies will avoid 
unemployment while the carrier obtains 
a substantial payroll saving that will in- 
crease each year. 


Q. What would you suggest as an al- 
ternative to attrition? 

A. A less desirable plan would be for 
the particular carrier involved to provide 
a severance pay or supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit that would insure af- 
fected employees full pay for a stipulated 
period of time to be agreed upon with the 
Brotherhood. 


Q. What would you think of a national 
agreement to cover this whole seniority- 
and-job-off situation? 

A. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the carriers and organizations have 
been handling and disposing of major 
issues on a national basis and we can 
see no good reason why the change to 
machine operation or automation should 
not be handled in the same manner. The 
impact on employees and the gains to a 
carrier are similar on all railroads and 
similar treatment and disposition should 
apply. 

While a national agreement could lay 
down the general terms of procedure and 
the terms for protection of the employees 
and the manner in which they would be 
made whole, it would be necessary in each 
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case to write an implementing agreement 
spelling out the manner in which those 
terms would be applied, just as is provided 
for in Section 5 of the Agreement of May 
1936 (the so-called Washington agree- 
ment). 


Q. Do you plan to seek such an agree- 
ment on a national basis? 

A. Well, I doubt there is need for 
that yet. Not many railroads are in- 
volved in these things yet, and I suspect 
those who are not would be reluctant 
to give power of attorney for setting up 
their usual bargaining committees. Things 
are being worked out locally and our 
general chairmen are familiar with our 
policies for doing that. 


A Case History 


Q. Have railroads been fair and equit- 
able in their approach to the personnel 
problem in “automation” of clerical 
work? What have they done wrong spe- 
cifically, where have they been short- 
sighted, if they have? 

A. In one instance when “Univac” 
was introduced we were able to obtain an 
agreement which in a measure, although 
not fully, provided equitable treatment of 
the employees directly and adversely 
affected. 

Our chief concern in this instance was 
the deliberate attempt of the railroad to 
deprive union employees whose work was 
to be mechanized of an opportunity to do 
the work. Management used the unreason- 
able and fallacious argument that the 
processes of conversion to mechanization 
were management functions. People were 
recruited from the outside to do this work 
and many of the employees were denied 
their reasonable rights to perform these 
functions. Not only did this greatly im- 
pair the morale of the work force, it estab- 
lished beyond doubt that machines cannot 
be programmed to handle the work unless 
the person doing the programming has the 
necessary practical knowledge of how rail- 
road work is done and for what purpose 
it is to be utilized. 

Technical training for utilization of the 
machine is essential, but railroad em- 
ployees whose work is to be subjected to 
mechanization should be utilized and 
trained for this purpose. While we wish to 
cooperate toward this end, we do intend 
vigorously to resist the creation of a 
hoard of “fictitious management payroll 
titles” to evade obligations under the union 
agreements. We also feel the employees 
are entitled to reasonable considerations 
on such matters as severance pay and 
supplemental unemployment benefits, re- 
imbursement for any loss on the sale of 
homes or obligations under leases, ex- 
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“The Brotherhood and its members do not oppose the intro- 


duction of machinery and new methods to perform work, but 


we are well aware such progress means a loss in total employ- 


ment for railroad workers. It is this direct adverse effect upon 


faithful employees that concerns the Brotherhood ... . 


“It is more economical and efficient for the carrier to train 


its own employees for computer application work... . 


“The selection of personnel to man and operate the machines 


must be consistent with the obligations of the parties under 


the labor agreement." 


penses occasioned by transfer of residence 
to another city and the continuation of 
coverage of the employees and their de- 
pendents under the health and welfare 
agreements. 


Q. Was this case typical or was it 
an exception to what you have found else- 
where? 

A. Railroads generally have ignored 
the rights of the employees and have 
moved unilaterally in the planning, organ- 
izing and executing of mechanization 
plans. 

Generally they have brought in people 
from outside the industry, sent them to 
school and trained them in computer ap- 
plication procedures. After these people 
are brought back to the railroad proper- 
ties, employees covered by the clerical 
agreements in the particular department 
being considered for machine jobs have 
been required to teach the outsiders the 
details of their respective jobs in order 
that such outsiders can document in detail 
each job and code the work in the com- 
puter language. In the main, carriers have 
resorted to the employment of outsiders 
to take over the work of conversion to 
mechanization, not only denying the em- 
ployees covered by the agreements the 
right to perform the work so covered, but 
forcing them out of the industry by such 
methods. 


Q. Obviously, you consider such an 
approach wrong. But does it work? 

A. Such methods have been extremely 
short-sighted. They ignore the vested 
rights of the employees and the carriers 
disregard their contractual obligation to 
them. Furthermore, such procedures re- 


sult in considerable unnecessary expendi- 
ture of funds of the industry because the 
outsiders have to be taught how to rail- 
road before being able to perform the 
functions taught them at the computer 
schools. All of this expenditure would be 
unnecessary if the carrier trained its own 
clerical employees in the computer schools 
instead of the outsiders. 


Policy on Computers 


Q. In the light of what you have said 
up to now, your main concern is the effect 
of machines on the work forces. What is 
the Brotherhood’s position? 

A. The Brotherhood and its members 
do not oppose the introduction of ma- 
chinery and new methods to perform 
work, but we are well aware such progress 
means a loss in total employment for rail- 
road workers. It is this direct adverse 
effect upon faithful employees that con- 
cerns the Brotherhood. Many employees 
displaced, who are totally unemployed be- 
cause of the introduction of the new ma- 
chinery, are too young to retire and too 
old to obtain other jobs because of the 
unrealistic maximum age hiring’ restric- 
tions enforced by many railroads and 
other industries. 


Q. So it is primarily the “human ele- 
ment” that concerns you? 

A. Yes. Oftentimes, a necessary req- 
uisite to the installation of machines is a 
concentration at a single point of the work 
to be mechanized. This confronts em- 
ployees directly involved with the neces- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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The true measure of 
freight car wheel value;.. 


More'lon-Miles per dollar 


Delivering more ton-miles per dollar is 
the job that Southern cast steel wheels 
have been performing ever since their 
introduction to American railroads ten 


years ago. 


In these ten years, Southern cast steel 
wheels have set several new standards 

. a new standard of quality, a new 
standard of performance, a new stand- 


ard of value. 


Value, in the case of freight car wheels, 
means simply more ton-miles per wheel 
dollar. Produced in the world’s most 
modern wheel plant, Southern cast steel 
wheels—with precision machined 
treads and hubs— consistently roll far- 
ther, cost less. The ten-year record 


proves it! 














Brake Shoe 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Champ’ Davis’ young successor says... 


‘Traffic Volume Is Biggest RR Need 


Next Thursday a young man of 45 
will assume the presidency of the 5,300- 
mile Atlantic Coast Line. He is W. 
Thomas Rice, who is coming from the 
118-mile Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, where he has been president for 
2% years. 

On the ACL, Mr. Rice will succeed 
Champion McDowell (“Champ”) Davis, 
who will retire after 64 years of service 
with the road—the last 15 of them as its 
president (Railway Age, June 10, p.41). 
July 1 was Mr. Davis’ 78th birthday, and 
he asked to be relieved. New president of 
RF&P will be W. P. Marks, Jr., who has 
been its general counsel. 

Mr. Rice is an energetic, sure-footed 
executive—an enthusiastic railroader who 
finds the work “most fascinating,” and 
who “wouldn’t change a thing” if he were 
starting his career again. He would advise 
young men to get into railroading, and 
he hopes that will be the choice of his son 
who is now entering college to study 
engineering. 

In his own relatively short railroad 
career (extending over 23 years with four 
of them out for military service), Mr. Rice 
has gained recognition as a student of the 
industry’s problems and one of its more 
articulate spokesmen. About the time he 
accepted the ACL’s call, he was among 
those being mentioned for the presidency 
of the Association of American Railroads 
under the plan whereby William T. Faricy 
would become the association’s chairman. 

The primary railroad need, as Mr. Rice 
appraises the outlook, is traffic volume. 
The railroad plant, as he puts it, has 
“terrific capacity,” and could produce 
“100% more” transportation service with 
but a “fractional” increase in costs. Be- 
cause no competitor can touch this mass 
transportation capacity, he advises that 
railroads have every reason to be opti- 
mistic so long as they are realistic. 

In other words, “capacity operation 
would take care of most everything.” And 
Mr. Rice sees no reason why volume 
should not come as a result of proper 
pricing and good service. 

He thinks proper pricing is now 
thwarted by restrictive regulation. Thus 
he is a vigorous advocate of the rate- 
freedom program recommended in the 
report of President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
Committee on Transport Policy and Or- 
ganization and embraced by the railroads. 
That is the program to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act’s rate-making rule by 
adding the “three shall-nots,” which would 
end the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s fair-share-of-the-traffic approach. 

Mr. Rice’s views on rate freedom are 
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consistent. He is opposed to repeal of the 
act’s Section 22 which gives regulated 
carriers the same kind of rate freedom 
with respect to government traffic that 
the “shall nots” would afford as to com- 
mercial traffic. 


Concern Over Rate Hikes 


Meanwhile, he entertains some concern 
about the general-rate-increase approach 
to which the railroads have been driven in 
recent years. He fears that some patrons 
may have been alienated because of the 
widespread disposition to blame regulated 
industries for raising their prices, though 
other industries are often immune from like 
criticism when they pass increased costs on 
to their customers. Moreover, he feels that 
every rate increase, by for-hire carriers, 
causes shippers to take a new look at the 
cost of performing their own transpor- 
tation with relief from the transport tax. 

The average citizen, in Mr. Rice’s 
opinion, has “little conception” of the rail- 
roads’ regulatory and tax problems. So he 
advises the industry to continue its 


“progressive approach” of recent years in 
the telling of its story to the public, par- 
ticularly business men. The story, he adds, 
should be told in logical, dignified fash- 
ion—because “griping is the poorest form 
of public relations.” 

As to the good-service phase of his 
prescription, Mr. Rice thinks the greatest 
problem to be overcome is terminal delay 
in freight operations. He says the objective 
should be to move cars through terminals 
and interchange facilities with expedition 
like the speed with which they are now 
moved over the road. And he speaks with 
experience in yard operations, having 
spent three years as superintendent of 
RF&P’s Potomac Yard. 

Second to service and rates on Mr. 
Rice’s list of railroad problems is the pas- 
senger deficit. He thinks there is a place 
for passenger service because “many peo- 
ple still prefer train travel.” Thus, he is 
confident that the pasenger train will not 
become extinct, but he does hope for the 
day when management will be free to keep 
the service in line with the patronage. 
(Continued on page 28) 





COMING HOME after ACL election, Rice family was welcomed at Richmond 


by big turnout of RF&P staff. 
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\ y HAT MAKES a Classification yard fully 
\ automatic? We believe the following 
components are essential: 

» Programmed switching to permit cut 
list to be automatically fed into automatic 
switching system. 

» Switch machines that operate quickly. 
» Retarders that provide immediate re- 
sponse. to changes in braking require- 
ments, 





» Automatic Retarder control for precise 
regulation of car speeds. 

« Sensing devices to measure car weight, 
tangent track rolling resistance, curved 
track rolling resistance and distance car 
must travel. 

« Electronic computer that instantly eval- 
uates information from sensing devices in 
order to release each cut of cars for a safe 
coupling to prevent impact damage. 
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Only VELA C* 


is Fully Automatic! 


« A control machine that provides basic 
operational information necessary for 
over-all yard coordination with essential 
finger-tip controls for use when required. 
Union Switch & Signal’s VELAC Auto- 
matic Classification Yard System is the 
only one that provides all the components 
necessary for a fully. automatic yard. 

Write or call our nearest office for com- 
plete information. 


*Trademark 
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TO MEET AND 


BEAT COMPETITION, 


automatic classification yards are an economic 
necessity. Most installations quickly pay for 
themselves. They reduce car detention time and 
eliminate most of the damage to cars and lading. 











lassification Yard System 


a 

PROGRAMMED SWITCHING 

This UNION development permits an oper- 
ator to classify an entire train with one push 
of a single button. A perforated tape contain- 
ing the track destination of each cut is fed 
into the automatic switching system which 
sets up the required routes automatically. 


A 

CLASSIFICATION TRACK CAR-PACITY 
Automatically determines the number of cars 
on each classification track and transmits 
this information to the electronic computer. 
Photo shows CAR-PACITY indicator, show- 
ing remaining track capacity as another 
factor in calculating final leaving speed 


y 

AUTOMATIC SPEED CONTROL 

This provides automatic control of retarder 
pressure to obtain the desired velocities de- 
termined by the computer. Photo shows an- 
tenna for radar used in VELAC System to 
continuously measure velocity and accelera- 
tion from which rolling characteristics are 
determined. 


NEW U-TYPE CONSOLE 

Arranged to facilitate over-all yard coordina- 
tion, panel contains miniature track diagram, 
indicator and tape feed for programmed 
switching system, CAR-PACITY indicators, 
and finger-tip controls for emergency action. 


AUTOMATIC RETARDER CONTROL 


4@ This “Electronic Brain” includes a high- 


speed computer of our own design and manu- 
facture. It combines information from the 
sensing devices with information concerning 
individual track and external Conditions, in- 
stantly calculates proper leaving speed, and 
automatically controls the retarders to assure 
that each car couples at just the right speed. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


A 

WEIGHT CONTROL 

Weight information is used to auto- 
matically select desired leaving speed 
and braking pressure of the master re- 
tarder. It is also used to preset the final 
retarders to obtain greater accuracy in 
leaving speeds. 
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(Continued from page 25) 

Asked about the ICC’s formula for al- 
location of expenses between freight and 
passenger services, Mr. Rice passed the 
opportunity to tangle with the technicians. 
He did say, however, that he wouldn't 
decide whether or not to take off a train 
on the basis of its showing by the formula. 


Passenger Service Makes Friends 


Mr. Rice is among those who think 
losses on passenger operations should be 
appraiseG in the light of the goodwill 
created. “Passenger service,” he says, “is 
one of the railroad industry's greatest 
mediums for making friends. A good train 
can do more to ‘win friends and influence 
people’ than any public relations or ad- 
vertising campaign the railroads have yet 
hit upon.” 

How Mr. Rice strives to make the most 
of this public-relations opportunity is 
pointed up by his “welcome aboard” 
message, found on seats of RF&P trains. 
It is a brief, informal message which goes 
on from its greeting to thank the traveler 
for his patronage, to call his attention to 
the train’s modern appointments, and to 
invite use of the diner. 

Mr. Rice is also a personnel-minded 
executive. He puts great store in getting 
to know his associates and winning their 
cooperation. What he considers the “great- 
est compliment” paid him since his election 
to the ACL presidency is an “Open Letter 
to Our President and Friend” which he 
received from “The RF&P Family.” The 
“family” was out to congratulate him and 
welcome him home when Mrs. Rice and 
he returned to Richmond after the ACL 
announcement had been made in New 
York. The “open letter” referred to the 
tact that the news was now out and then 
went on to say: 

“We have seen you grow, both in ability 
and achievement, during your 11 years as 
a member of our fine family, and have 
known for some time that we have been 
associated with one of the outstanding 
railroad presidents in these United 
States—and we knew that one of the larger 
railroads would be calling you. Frankly, 
we were not surprised—not even a wee 
bit—and, although we regret that you are 
leaving us, we wondered what took them 
so long to see what they have been miss- 
ing. 

“The love, esteem, and respect that each 
of us has for you cannot be measured in 
mere words. Our loss will be keen because 
we will miss that personal relationship 
which has always been so much a part of 
your administration. Our greatest con- 
solation is that our loss will be a definite 
gain for the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad.” 

Mr. Rice was born at Hague, Westmore- 
land County, Va., June 13, 1912. He re- 
ceived his B. S. degree in civil engineering 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 
1934. He then entered railroad service 
with the Pennsylvania, as an engineering 
assistant at Elmira, N. Y. Thereafter, he 
held various positions in that road’s Oper- 
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ating Department on several divisions— 
until April 1942, when he was called to 
active duty with the United States Army 
as first lieutenant in a railway operating 
battalion. He served three years, during 
which time he was promoted to lieutenant 
colonel and placed in command of a part 
of the Iranian State Railway. 

He returned to the United States in 
December 1945, and applied for a job 
with the RF&P—because he wanted to be 
in his native state. He was employed as 
supervisor of track, and seven months 
later he began his three-year assignment 
as superintendent of Potomac Yard. He 
was then transferred to Richmond as su- 
perintendent, and about two years later 
he was promoted to general superintendent. 
He became president on January 1, 1955. 

Mr. Rice was awarded the Legion of 
Merit with Oak Leaf Cluster during his 
foreign service. He is now a_ brigadier 
general in the Reserve Corps., and is 
deputy commander of the Military Rail- 
way Service Headquarters. Professional 





organizations of which he is a member in- 
clude the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers and the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association. He is a certified profes- 
sional engineer in Virginia, and has been 
active in many civic affairs of Richmond. 

His shift to the ACL will involve Mr. 
Rice’s family in the 16th move they have 
made since he started railroading. He says 
they don’t mind, because they always look 
forward to making new friends, and they 
always have pleasant memories of places 
they have been. 

He will take no associates with him to 
the ACL. He will give first priority to 
getting out on the road, meeting its peo- 
ple and learning about its problems and 
the territory it serves. He expressed these 
feelings about the move: 

“I am pleased about the prospects of 
the new job. I have been most happy in 
my present one and leave it with most 
pleasant feelings. My hope is that I can 
again be as successful in making friends 
and winning the support of my staff.” 





neapolis and Des Moines. 


be watched closely.” 
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“G-E” Car Gets New Lease 


This 25-year-old “gas-electric’” car is coming to the rescue of a 
loss-leading Minneapolis & St. Louis passenger run. 

By putting passenger seats in what was formerly an all-head-end 
car, the M&StL hopes to cut losses on its Albert Lea-Albia, lowa, 
run and still offer adequate service to passengers who use the line. 
Also, the road will be able to sell a streamlined 85-ft coach which has 
provided far greater capacity than needed on this particular run. 

M&StL’s Cedar Lake shops put 12 seats in the rear portion of the 
car, which actually is powered by a Caterpillar diesel. The passenger 
compartment is air-conditioned with a “package” unit. 

Exterior-wise, the car has been painted aluminum with red striping 
and lettering to conform both to the road’s new paint scheme and to 
the general appearance of the two Budd RCD-4’s used between Min- 


Prime reason for the conversion was the loss incurred in the service. 
“Our fixed costs—not the common-cost formula of the ICC—show 
we are actually losing about $35,000 a year on the Albert Lea-to-Albia 
passenger train,” reports President A. W. Schroeder. “We believe 
the conversion is worthy of a thorough experiment and its costs will 


If the experiment pans out, the M&StL will consider doing a 
similar job on the cars which operate between Minneapolis and 
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Welcome savings are available to 
you in Edgewater Multiple-Wear 
Rolled Steel freight car wheels. 
The extra mileage they give 
means lower ultimate cost. Edge- 
water skill and experience in the 
production of solid rolled steel 
wheels assures highest quality. 
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Edgewater Steel Company . P.0. BOX 478 « PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
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Railroads on both sides of the fence 
which divides piggybacking into its two 
most popular forms are actively—though 
cautiously—planning for the day when a 
trailer will be loaded in Chicago (or per- 
haps even in the East) and landed on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Roads which seek revenue from han- 
dling trailers of motor common carriers, 
as well as roads which consider common- 
carrier link-ups a form of heresy, are 
showing signs of increased interest in the 
long hauls. 

Up to now, transcontinental piggyback 
movements have been confined largely to 
special shipments on special rates. There 
haven’t been many of them. But even so, 
experience gained to date is sufficient to 
be the foundation for tariff studies, and 
some roads which adhere to the “all-rail” 
piggyback concept are gradually building 
the necessary rate structure. 

More noticeable activity, however, is 
currently coming from the “common-car- 
rier” camp, one inhabited by a relatively 
small but growing number of roads. For 
instance: 

Southern Pacific, champion piggybacker 
of its own trailers, is talking with at least 
three motor carriers about handling their 
trailers up and down the Pacific Coast. 
Some trailers already have been piggy- 
backed experimentally 

Rock Island is known to have ap- 
proached a number of Chicago-Denver 
truckers with what one of them has called 
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an “attractive” proposition for a new 
piggyback service between those points. 
—Chicago & North Western, latest en- 
listee in the common-carrier camp, is ex- 
pected to begin Chicago-Omaha service 
this week as a first supplement to its six- 
week-old Chicago-Twin Cities operation. 

These developments don’t add up to a 
transcontinental “Plan 1” piggyback serv- 
ice, to be sure. In fact, motor carriers 
which are discussing piggyback with the 
SP stress that they are merely experiment- 
ing. But at least one competing transcon- 
tinental line believes that if these “experi- 
ments” are successful, Plan 1 piggyback 
shortly will become an integral part of 
SP’s systemwide freight traffic picture. 

These, then, are the manifestations of 
interest in common-carrier piggyback in 
new areas of the West: 


Pacific Coast Service 


Southern Pacific is talking to motor 
carriers and building flat cars. The road 
is discussing possible agreements with 
Consolidated Freightways, Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express and Los Angeles-Seattle 
Motor Express. Primary haul under dis- 
cussion is Los Angeles-San Francisco-Port- 
land, but the two forms of transportation 
also are casting an eye at SP’s rail route 
across the Sierras to Ogden. Consolidated 
Freightways has signed a substituted-serv- 
ice agreement with SP and the railroad has 
piggybacked a few of that truck line’s 
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trailers from Los Angeles to Portland. 

Both the railroad and the motor carriers 
point out that much remains to be cleared 
up. PIE, for instance, recently negotiated 
a new contract with the Teamsters which 
requires it to run a certain minimum num- 
ber of highway hauls—a minimum which 
apparently covers nearly all of the line’s 
regular traffic volume. 

Equipment, too, presents a_ problem. 
West Coast size and weight limits being 
what they are, most PIE trailers are too 
big to be piggybacked through some of 
Southern Pacific’s tunnels on standard flat 
cars. One PIE man observed that it would 
be impractical for the motor carrier to 
“hand-pick” equipment to be piggybacked. 

Southern Pacific’s latest flat cars, how- 
ever, may have a bearing on this situa- 
tion. Sacramento shops currently are 
turning out 150 “Clejan-type” piggyback 
cars which by their construction reduce 
the overall height of a piggyback load 
(Railway Age, June 3, p. 11). SP’s an- 
nounced plans are to use these 7914-ft 
cars to haul the trailers of its own motor- 
carrier subsidiary, and is doing some of 
that now, between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. But one common carrier indi- 
cates that it will consider adapting its 
trailers for use on the “Clejan” cars if 
piggyback becames feasible for it at all. 

Reports crop up now and then that the 
Rock Island is planning a through com- 
mon-carrier piggyback haul from Chi- 
cago to the Pacific Northwest in connec- 
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tion with another railroad. But if the 
report is true, the Rock Island is keeping 
mum about it. Mum’s the word, too, on 
any joint arrangements with the South- 
ern Pacific over the Golden State Route. 

A Chicago-Denver haul, however, is 
known to be one the Rock Island is con- 
sidering. Again, nothing has yet been 
decided with the truckers. Talks are still 
going on. 

The Rock Island has taken the first step 
toward providing itself with a fleet of 
piggyback flat cars, whatever its plans 
may be. The road’s shops have converted 
two box cars to flats suitable for trailer 
loading and the cars are currently under 
test. Hints have been dropped that conver- 
sion of 200 cars may be coming. Ten 
standard flats are being used to haul trail- 
ers of the subsidiary Rock Island Motor 
Transit; and the railroad has, of course, 
its 50 ACF “Convert-A-Frate” flat cars. 


New Omaha Service 


Among the miscellaneous piggyback 
“hardware” being developed, incidentally, 
is a novel unloading system for “Convert- 
A-Frate” containers. The Rock Island 
and Link-Belt Company have been work- 
ing on a system which would transfer the 
boxes from truck bed to flat car much as 
drawers slide out of a file cabinet. The 
device could be used, if it proves satisfac- 
tory, at points where traffic doesn’t justify 
a fork-lift truck. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S “OVERNIGHT,” with rail- 
owned trailers, heads south on 470-mile California run. 





FIRST TRAIN of Chicago & North Western’s new common-carrier 
piggyback service arrives at St. Paul. 


July 31 should see the expansion of 
Chicago & North Western common-car- 
rier piggyback into new territory. The 
C&NW, which ran its first “TTX” train 
of “Trailer Train” flats and common- 
carrier trailers to St. Paul June 17, is add- 
ing Omaha-Council Bluffs to its list of 
points served. 

And all indications point to further 
increases in the service. Service to St. 
Louis could be next. 

The expansion of common-carrier piggy- 
back into new territories is not without 
its stumbling blocks, of course. Roads 
such as the Santa Fe and Union Pacific 
still consider all-rail piggyback the better 
plan, since the motor carrier doesn’t come 
between the shipper and the railroad. 

Opinions differ, too, on whether a motor 
common carrier could in effect invade 
new territories or measurably shorten its 
haul by means of railroad piggyback serv- 
ice. 

Could Consolidated Freightways, for in- 
stance, which has motor-carrier rights from 
Los Angeles to Chicago only by way of 
Sacramento, southern Idaho and a route 
roughly parallel to the Union Pacific, 
piggyback its trailers over a much more 
direct rail route, say Southern Pacific- 
Rock Island? The problem remains to be 
resolved. 

Charges for empty trailers are a buga- 
boo, too, in the view of at least one motor 
carrier. Roads which charge nearly as 
much for an empty trailer as for a loaded 
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one are failing to approach properly the 
problem of unbalanced traffic, some truck- 
ers feel. 


Transcontinental Tariff This Year? 


But meanwhile, back in the “all-rail” 
camp, activity is showing too. Before 
transcontinental piggyback can come into 
being a tariff must be built and filed, and 
that project is in the hands of a committee 
now. One railroad wouldn’t be surprised 
to see more-or-less regular transcontinental 
operations under way by the end of the 
year. 

To date, no railroad has connected its 
rail-billed piggyback operations into a 
transcontinental haul. Lacking suitable 
tariffs, there are either few through rates 
or actual gaps in the service on all lines, 
voids which have been filled occasionally 
when special movements were in prospect. 
Printing presses, for instance, moved coast- 
to-coast via two routes last March; rates 
for these moves, now carried in Lacka- 
wanna tariffs, would presumably be incor- 
porated into new tariffs covering a wider 
range of commodities. 

Work on_ transcontinental piggyback 
tariffs has progressed currently, one piggy- 
back manager reports, to the extent that 
western traffic executives have accepted 
transcontinental piggyback “in principle.” 
[he arduous task of building a structure 
of logical, compensatory rates is being at- 
tacked behind the scenes. 
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RUBBER DUNNAGE, developed by U. S. Rubber Co., fits 
snugly between cartons in box car doorway. Bags are equipped 
with a large diaphram valve and can be inflated to six Ib in 
one minute. 











PAPER SHIPMENTS come through with less damage. 
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New Dunnage 
Cushions with Air 


Quick to inflate, easy to handle, a new 
air-filled rubber bag shows promise of 
winning widespread shipper approval by 
reducing damage and saving loading and 
unloading time 


At least four important rail shippers already are praising 
the air-filled bags illustrated. Made of weatherproof ny- 
ion with a neophrene coating, and equipped with an inner 
bladder the way auto tires used to be, this inflatable dunnage 
has, in test shipments, rung up an imposing record of damage 
reduction, cut sharply into incidental costs by shippers, and 
speeded loading and unloading jobs by eliminating the need 
for blocking and bracing. 

The inflatable bags are a development of the U. S. Rubber 
Company. Deflated units are 4 ft by 4 ft or 4 ft by 5 ft and 
weigh from 28 to 33 lb. They can be inflated from 1 to 
10 psi, with pressure depending upon the type of pack- 
aging and the weight of the commodity being shipped. This 
pressure can be maintained for long periods, and, according 
to the manufacturer, the bags will meet all altitude and 
temperature changes found in the United States. 


What Shippers Think 


Extensive testing of the new dunnage idea has turned up 
some startling results. The general traffic manager of Ma- 
sonite Corporation reports better than 50% reduction in 
transit damage on hard wall board. A spokesman for Con- 
tainer Corporation of America says the bags “save $11.40 
per car over wooden bulkheads and blocking.” In one case, 
Container Corporation has turned back seven specially 
equipped box cars because the inflatable dunnage does the 
job better. 

Lower bracing costs on carloads of carton board, averag- 
ing a saving of $13.21 per car, is also reported by the Mara- 
thon Corporation of Menasha, Wis. Marathon now owns 
better than 100 bags. 

One of the three shippers who used the rubber dunnage 
for several shipments sums up at least six advantages for 
this ride-on-air idea: Shipments arrive in better condition, 
cars are easier to unload, plant housekeeping is better be- 
cause stockpiles of dunnage lumber are eliminated, elimina- 
tion of the lumber saves money, cars can be more fully 
loaded and less cost is involved in breaking down a load. 


Empty Returns Hurt 


Return of the deflated bags to a shipper is one problem 
which hasn’t been answered yet. Leased trucks have been 
used in some cases; in others, the dunnage bags are boxed 
and returned by freight, express, LCL or LTL. An effort 
has been initiated to gain a lower rail rate classification for 
returning the bags LCL. At least one user has been sending 
the bags home by freight forwarder. 

If the use of the air-filled dunnage grows, the empty return 
problem may solve itself. Already, on some interplant move- 
ments, the dunnage is being used in both directions. 
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the Northtown yard. 


FROM THIS BENDIX CRC control position in caboose, conductor 


can talk to locomotive, waystation or dispatcher. 
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BENDIX RADIO HELPS SPEED FREIGHT 
ON NORTHERN PACIFIC’S 
“MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST” 


Radio saves 30 minutes a 
day getting Train 603—a 
hot shot freight—through 


IN DIESEL CAB, one bracket supports contro! unit, handset 
hanger and whistle cord. Loud-speaker, behind handset is 
mounted in the side of the utility compartment. 








The radio-minded Northern Pacific 
is now increasing both the volume 
and speed of freight service over some 
of the most rugged territory in the 
country. They found that by using 
Bendix * Radio two-way installations, 
four-unit diesel locomotives could 
haul longer trains faster than before 
because radio helps keep them mov- 





D. C. Hill, Superintendent of 
Communications, says: ‘Bendix 
Railroad Radio is doing a ing. “‘Meets’ are made smoother, 


wonderful job for the North afer. faster. This added speed has 


ern Pacific.” ; : 
already been reflected in more effi- 


cient and improved service to Northern Pacific’s shippers. 


The Northern Pacific started using radio at the end of World 
War II. Bendix Radio and Northern Pacific engineers worked 
together to test the practicability of radio communications in 
Northwest territory. This included crossing the Cascade Moun- 
tains, the famous two-mile-long Stampede tunnel, 5- and 10- 
mile stretches of 2.2 compensated grade, 43 miles of 1 percent 
grade and 37 miles of winding track through a canyon. Helper 
engines are used crossing the Cascades. These are Bendix Radio equipped 
which enables them to communicate with both ends of an incoming train, 
thus speeding up the cutting-in process. Once coupled and ready to go, 
the two engineers can use radio to coordinate throttle settings and dynamic 
braking. The result: Diesel-powered through trains covered the 
test territory in less than seven hours, as against about eight 
hours before Bendix Radio went into service. 


Today the Northern Pacific has end-to-end radio on their 
entire trans-continental main line—over 2000 miles! Dual- 
frequency Bendix Radio units are used in locomotives, cabooses 
and base stations. Most base stations are located at 3-trick 
telegraph offices. Several are at one-trick locations and these 
can be operated remotely. 


Because of the rugged construction, simplicity and reliability 
of Bendix Radio equipment, maintenance problems have been 
minimized. However, to take care of required maintenance and 
periodical inspection, Northern Pacific operates radio service 
shops at Duluth, Northtown, Minn.; Mandan, N. D.; Living- 
ston, Montana and Parkwater, Pasco and Auburn, Washington. 


Find out today how Bendix Radio can help your operation. 
For the complete story, write to Bendix Radio, Railroad Radio 
Sales, Baltimore 4, Maryland. nak ing wees, 
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CROSSING CASCADE MOUNTAINS involves some of the most 
rugged territory in the Northwest. At the summit of the 
Cascade crossing is the two-mile-long Stampede tunnel, with 
five- and ten-mile stretches of 2.2 compensated grade on 














either side. There are also 43 miles of one percent grade 
and 37 miles of winding track through a canyon. Bendix 
Radio helped diesel-powered through trains cut over an 
hour from the normal 8-hour run. 





DISPATCHER CONTROL SYSTEM can be con- THE BENDIX PACK SET is available 3 ways BENDIX 1R54-C VHF COMMUNICATIONS UNIT 
trolled by one or two telephone lines; oper- . «. as @ Han Pak (above), Shoulder Pak or (AAR Standard) with shock mount. Combines 
ated on one or two radio channels; set up Back Pak. Designed especially for railroads, receiver, transmitter and dual-vibrator power 
as attended or unattended station or as a it features dual-channel operation. Available supply in single, compact case. Available for 
local or remote radio station. with or without speaker. 12-, 64-volt DC, 117-volt AC applications. 


Bendix Radio Division Ry. 


Railroad Radio Sales « Baltimore 4, Maryland 
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For the Month of April 1957 Compared with April 1956 
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Freight cars on line G. aay r G.t.m.per Net Net Net Car- Net Train- Miles 
pie. Gol train-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. ton-mi. miles daily miles per 
a aa ine excl.locos. per per I'd per per ton-mi. per loco. 
Region,’ Road and Year Cent and and train- car- car- car- per _— train- | ve 
Home Foreign Total B.O. tenders tenders mile mile day day road-mi. hour lay 
. ( Boston & Maine........... 1957 1,865 8,225 10,090 1.7 41,994 2,716 1074 26.6 824 48.4 5,432 15.5 2.5 
5 wo = 1956 1560 8,366 9,926 2.7 40,824 2,576 993 25.6 800 18.9 5,620 15.9 1.5 
Ze ag NAY... NSHL& Htfd....... 1957 2,648 14,039 16,687 2.2 45,036 2,846 1118 25.6 57 35.1 5,501 15.8 113.3] 
; 1956 2,040 18,793 20,833 2.2 43,363 2,769 1,099 25.1 A474 15.7 126.4 | 
tesinied | Bee 1957 2,235 6,086 8,321 4.9 65,487 3,683 1,907 37.1 1,381 17.9 164.2 
1956 1,591 6,367 7,958 43 64628 3,738 1,917 35.2 1,452 17.4 169.4 
Del., Lack. & Western......... 1957 4,863 10,203 15,066 2.9 51,068 2,939 1,244 27.9 680 17.7 167.8 
1956 3,256 12,734 15,990 2.3 49,677 2,852 1,241 29.0 766 17.7 211.0 
hy” ee oy ee ie ASOT 7,117 17,848 24,965 3.0 70,517 3,478 25.7 1,014 20.4 129.1 
& 1956 6,820 21,781 28,601 2.1 66,973 3,530 25.0 980 19.2 137.9 
Grand Trunk Western......... 1957 4,701 7,874 12,575 7.4 50,309 2,319 28.1 580 : 21.9 107.5 ot 
al 1956 3,952 10,287 14,239 7.1 2,228 29.7 650 % 21.7 149.9 
8 } Lehigh Valley.................1957 4,262 9,985 14,247 3.8 2,985 29.6 651 ‘ 22.5 239.4 
4 1956 7,902 8,240 16,142 4.5 3,276 32.4 715 34.6 10,106 21.2 251.0 
New York Central............. 1957 50,827 88,403 139,230 2.9 3,059 32.3 704 37.4 9,327 17.0 174.3 
3 1956 49,816 96,259 146,075 3.5 2,990 32.2 765 39.0 10,462 17.5 158.1 @ | 
8 New York, Chic. & St. L..... . .1957 8,909 16,791 25,700 7.9 3,048 32.0 2,225 62.2 14,623 17.7 136.4 
'5 1956 5,348 19,329 25,277 4.9 3,098 32.0 1,350 64.6 16,000 17.6 144.3 
Pitts: & Lake Exis......05 0600 1957 3,351 9,849 13,200 8.4 3,961 52.5 355 10.5 21,920 14.4 148.3 
: 1956 2,839 9,106 11,945 4.1 3,872 54.0 75 13.4 25,572 15.9 184.6 
ING Sots s Kota ele de x0 ascecsten 1957 9,218 10,109 19,327 3.4 2,931 27.0 999 59.2 8,267 22.0 163.2 oO 
1956 8,784 10,247 19,031 4.8 3,056 ; 1,048 61.9 8,395 22.1 2.3 
Baltimore & Ohio.............. 1957 46,535 52,012 98,547 4.4 50.435 3,361 880 15.3 2 
ss 1956 45,772 51,612 97,384 4.3 50,46! 3,351 922 15.3 
Bessemer & Lake Erie.......... 1957 5,190 953-6, 143 6.3 79,524 4,849 650 17.3 wf 
8 1956 4.288 1,274 5,562 11.8 92,338 5,917 1,045 16.1 
te Central RR Co. of New Jersey.. 1957 2,101 9,982 12,083 6.8 43,408 3,006 517 15.1 
1956 2,167 11,866 14,033 6.0 40,913 3,026 159 14.3 
E Chicago & Eastern Ill..........1957 2,564 3,364 5,928 11.1 61, 138 3,330 1,035 18.5 
= 1956 2,528 3,450 5,978 6.5 3,086 1,035 17.3 
3) Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.........1957 7,694 10,293 17,987 5.6 2,589 151 8.6 
1956 6,618 10,324 16,942 5.0 2,701 248 8.1 
z Pennsylvania System.......... 1957 96,430 95,421 191,851 7.6 3,087 716 17.6 
4 1956 97,843 93,621 191,464 6.3 3,281 812 17.2 } 
38 ae 1957 12,669 19,140 31,809 3.2 3,214 620 16.3 
1956 10,027 23,492 33,519 3.4 3,176 654 15.6 
Western Maryland............. 1957 5,097 3,868 8,965 2.6 52,783 3,667 1,091 14.7 
1956 4,093 4,719 8,812 2.5 50,051 3,503 1,217 14.6 © | 
» 26 ( Chesapeake & Ohio........1957 56,418 33,731 90,149 By 3 78,454 4,122 1,311 19.2 
¢3. 3 f 1956 48,040 35,470 83,510 15 70,743 3,691 1,269 19.3 
£ 8 Fi Norfolk & Western........ 1957 37,682 10,798 48,480 1.5 86,542 4,941 1,460 17.9 
a= 1956 31,560 9,862 41,422 1.7 78,965 4,686 2.600 1,513 17.3 
Atlantic_Coast Line............1957 19, 941 17,601 37,542 1.6 45,908 2,485 1,095 762 39.2 18.6 
f 1956 17,251 18,481 35,732 44 46,215 2,389 1,027 849 447 19.4 
Central of Georgia............. 1957 2 310 6,086 8,396 3.4 52,017 2,944 1,453 1,059 44.5 17.7 
1956 2179 6.823 9,002 4.3 48,925 2,761 1,348 985 42.2 17.7 
g Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...........1957 5,710 9,791 15,501 7.2 75,918 3,840 1,827 1,064 47.7 19.8 
1956 4,585 10,47 15,055 5.1 75,568 3,925 1,917 1,117 18.4 19.3 
é Illinois Central................ 1957 25,816 24,394 50,210 33 56,848 3,181 1,459 1,051 50.8 18.1 
= 56 22,640 27,717 50,357 2.5 53,729 3,195 1,525 1,138 51.0 17.1 
5) Louisville & Nashville.......... 1957 27,892 14,372 42,264 4.2 51,923 2,894 1,458 1,010 42.6 18.0 22 
56 26,903 15,581 42,484 3.6 50,324 2,871 1,462 961 39.5 17.6 141.5 
3 Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis...... 1957 2,489 4,945 7,434 5.4 42,361 2,157 1,039 734 32.4 19.7 142.0 Lid 
8 56 3,449 4,188 7,637 3.8 42,789 2,243 1,088 845 37.1 19.1 126.5 
% | Seaboard Air Line............. 1957 =: 12,838 7,035 29,873 2.2 53,882 2,822 1,264 958 47.3 19.5 173.3 
1956 11,386 15,908 27,294 25 54,351 2,968 1,326 1,063 51.6 18.8 178.4 
ODT AS Fin S05 sk03 vem 1957 15,733 24,888 40,621 4.4 53,299 3,187 1,489 994 47.6 16.8 159.8 
[ 1956 15,819 27,181 43,000 25 54,733 3,189 1,478 1042 50.6 7.2 117.5 | & | 
Chicago & North Western (*).. 1957 21,955 31,143 53,098 5.4 47,300 2,674 1,062 581 32.0 17.9 157.1 
1956 17,638 37,053 54,691 4.2 49,581 2,858 1,245 645 32.3 17.6 126.9 
Chicago Great Western......... 1957 1,906 4,440 6,346 3.1 78,522 4,191 1,985 1405 62.6 18.8 146.7 
8 956 1,404 4,385 5,789 26 75,934 3,874 1,828 1458 65.3 19.6 139.1 
) Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac...... 1957 30,960 29,516 60,476 5.8 59,787 3,077 1,375 703 35.4 19.5 118.1 
fe 1956 27,828 31,708 59,536 6.0 58,992 3,062 1,397 716 = 3.4.7 19.3 115.4 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range. 1957 —:13,983 783 14,766 16 80,115 4,778 2,878 197 15.5 18.1 10.0 
§ 1956 14,292 670 14,962 2.0 73,580 4,854 2,924 650 208 16.3 58.4 
Groat Northern... .cccccsccees 1957 23,562 21,375 44,937 3.2 57,133 2,896 1,377 1,090 47.7 19.9 121.8 
8 1956 20,133 22,061 42,194 3.0 56,123 2,935 1,452 1270 52.0 19.4 115.8 
= | Minneap., St. P. & S. Ste. M.. .1957 5,910 8.184 14,094 §.9 51,682 2,482 1,070 1,003 51.2 21.4 164.5 
2 1956 6,106 8,905 15,011 4.7 7s 2,374 1,085 910 14.6 21.4 141.7 
S | Northerm Pacific............... 1957 20,265 18,151 38,416 3.6 2,909 1,289 980 49.2 20.8 93.7 
Zz 1956 18,120 16,770 34,890 5.9 Ki 2,873 1,294 981 17.8 20.2 88.0 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle... 1957 1,368 4,956 6,324 1.9 43,198 2,999 1,447 1,109 16.5 14.5 104.6 
1956 1,299 4,214 5,513 83 43,739 2,952 1,419 1,242 53.0 14.9 85.8 
( Atch. te & S. Fe (incl 1957 59,275 37,965 97,240 5.6 78,341 3,302 1,227 1,062 66.1 23.8 138.7 
8 G. Cc. and P.&S.F.)..1956 48,075 38,118 86,193 3.4 74,549 3,163 1,226 1,190 69.6 23.6 146.9 
- Chic, Bak ‘& ‘Quincy peeeaa ees 1957 19,727 21,867 41,594 3.3 63,939 2,947 1,261 967 51.6 21.7 160.4 
£ 956 17,404 23,488 40,892 39 63,848 2,963 1,328 1,099 53.9 21.6 126.3 
Chic., Rock I. & Pac........... 1957 13,424 22,471 35,895 6.6 60,018 2,934 1,252 1,082 56.3 20.5 188.6 
E 1956 11,478 19,901 31,379 3.9 59,628 2,860 1,218 1174 60.9 20.9 181.4 
4 Denver & R. G. Wn........... 1957 6,884 6,108 12,992 3.2 66,050 3,474 1,706 1,272 52.1 19.1 140.3 
8 1956 7,399 6,013 13,412 3.1 71,094 3,596 1,739 1,153 19.4 19.8 111.2 
& | Southern Pacific............... 1957 29,812 42,285 72,097 2.0 67,568 3,300 1,360 1,244 67.6 20.7 95.9 
1956 30,527 47,737 78,264 2.1 60,924 3,241 1,353 1235 65.8 19.0 105.1 
z Union Pacific..........2+0+s+. 1957 32,316 «31,836 64,152 18 84,046 3,262 1,394 1471 78.1 25.9 138.6 
1956 28,051 34,237 62,288 18 81,522 3,228 1,393 1557 81.3 25.4 120.3 
& Western Pacific..............- 1957 2,463 3,217 5,680 2.3 73,464 3,023 1,354 1,805 87.8 24.4 190.7 
L 1956 2,202 4,278 6,480 1.9 78,173 3,043 1,358 1,571 76.9 25.9 202.7 
r Kansas City Southern.......... 1957 1,999 5,326 7,325 3.2 88,805 4,368 1,984 1,171 53.5 9,715 20.4 190.2 mull 
1956 1,234 6,490 7,724 2.2 85,726 4,131 1,905 1247 55.4 10,803 20.9 225.3 
Louisiana & Arkansas..... err 1,849 3,298 5,147 6.1 74,797 3,905 1,858 905 37.7 6,389 19.2 164.9 
§ : 1956 1,521 3,751 5,272 5.0 68,566 3,414 1,618 964 10.4 6,941 20.1 217.1 
-) Mo--Kans.-Texas Lines......... 1957 4,795 5,995 10,790 7.4 61,399 3,116 1,213 1014 59.5 19.8 128.2 
P 1956 3,946 6,974 10,920 5.9 62,173 2,859 1,248 1228 64.5 21.8 134.4 — 
Missouri Pacific............... 1957 21,782 26,332 48,114 3.9 66,943 3,195 1,393 1,155 59.5 21.0 113.6 
5 1956 =. 21,396 30,631 = 52,027 5.1 65,956 3,131 1,396 1,138 56.4 31.2 122.7 
eit fy Pere 1957 3,252 6,367 9,619 3.2 78,408 3,516 1,367 1373 76.9 22.4 229.8 
8 1956 2525 6,517 9,042 3.3 76,903 3,456 1,350 1462 81.5 22.4 183.3 
= | St. Louis-San Francisco........ 1957 13,262 10,939 24,201 1.9 56,667 2,767 1,283 1,012 A7.8 20.6 211.7 
= 1956 «11,398 10,744 22,142 3.1 2,809 1,311 7 1,151 53.7 20.4 212.3 
8 St. Louis Southw. Lines....... .1957 2,026 4,355 6,381 3.1 2,933 1,311 28.7 2,165 109.0 21.8 215.4 
1956 1,720 5,019 6,739 1.7 7¢ 3,007 1344 282 2,188 110.5 21.3 214.2 
Texas & New Orleans..... rrr 6,088 15,571 21,659 12 62, s16 2,967 1,312 31.1 1272 63.5 21.2 159.0 
1956 5,428 17,176 22,604 14 59,085 2,862 1,250 30.5 1,288 65.7 20.8 188.6 of 
*Includes operations of Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Co. under lease effective January 1, 1957 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision 
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Crossing-Accident Deaths Down Last Year 


Last year’s accidents at rail-highway 
grade crossings killed 1,202 persons, but 
that was the second best showing of the 
1947-1956 decade. The best record of the 
decade was 1951's, with its 1,151 fatalities. 

The 1,202 fatalities of 1956 compared 
with 1955’s 1,313; injuries totaled 3,629 
compared with 3,886; and _ accidents 
totaled 3,379 compared with 3,583. As to 
number of accidents per million motor 
vehicle registrations, 1951’s rate of 51.8 
was lowest of the decade, comparing with 
1955’s 57.1 and 1954’s 52.5. 

These and other crossing-accident fig- 
ures were reported by the ICC’s Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics in its 


“Transport Economics,” as it previewed 
the commission’s forthcoming compilation. 

Sixty-seven per cent of the 1956 ac- 
cidents involving motor vehicles resulted 
from trains striking such vehicles, while 
33% resulted from motor vehicles run- 
ning into the sides of trains. Daylight 
accidents, which represented 57.5% of the 
total number, accounted for 63.1% of the 
fatalities and 54.4% of the injuries. 

Trucks, which represented 16.3% of the 
registrations, were involved in 22.8% of 
the accidents. 

Buses were involved in five accidents, 
which resulted in injuries to 15 persons 
but caused no deaths. 


Serviceable Fleet Gained 3,103 Cars 


The serviceable freight-car fleet of 
Class I railroads gained 3,103 cars in June. 
The month’s installations totaled 7,667 


cars and retirements totaled 4,062, the 
net gain in ownership being 3,605 cars. 
The fact that the serviceable fleet gained 





only 3,103 cars was due to a 502-car in- 
crease in the bad-order backlog. 

These figures were reported by Chair- 
man A. H. Gass of the Car Service Divi- 
sion, Association of American Railroads, 
in his latest review of “The National 
Transportation Situation.” 

Car-line affiliates of Class I roads in- 
stalled 464 new cars in June, so the 
month’s installations totaled 8,131 cars. 
The car lines retired 291 cars, bringing 
total June retirements to 4,353 cars. 

In this year’s first six months, Class I 
roads and their car-line affiliates installed 
49,168 cars, more than in any comparable 
period since 1949. Retirements of the six 
months totaled 25,552 cars. 

Detention reports for June indicated 
that 20.32% of cars placed in that month 
were detained beyond the free time. That 
compared with 19.55% for the previous 
month and 20.25% in June 1956. 

Latest performance data showed that 
freight cars in April produced an average 
of 994 net ton-miles per serviceable car- 
day. That compared with 1,028 for the 
previous month and April 1956’s 1,037. 

















TELLING PASSENGERS WHY—Claude Peterson, SP vice- 

president in charge of pas- 
senger traffic and public relations, has sent me a small sheaf of 
leaflets his company regularly uses to advise passengers—when- 
ever any piece of customary equipment has to be omitted from 
the consist of one of the company’s trains. If the dome car is 
in the shop, passengers are not just left to wonder what hap- 
pened—but each one gets a factual explanation and apology. 
Bernal Quayle, SP manager of passenger traffic and p.r. at Port- 
land, says: “It has been the policy of SP for years to inform 
passengers about substituted equipment.” 

The foregoing is by way of answer to the note I printed 
here on July 8, quoting Sales Management magazine as praising 
an airline for such apologies to passengers, and venturing the 
opinion that no railroad had ever thought of doing such a thing. 

P&S Manager Curt Bayer of the Lackawanna tells of an 
experience he had on the B&O. He had a roomette in a light- 
weight car, which was out of service—so he was stepped up to 
a compartment in a standard car, with no extra charge, along 
with a printed apology. A friend in Cincinnati has sent me a 
copy of a similar printed note, used by the New York Central 
when standard cars have to be substituted for the special equip- 
ment of the “Xplorer.” 


OVERPASS ADS—I carried on some discussion here, a little 
while back, of the idea of painting slogans 
on overpass girders—to suggest that freight on the rail would 
diminish highway congestion. Asst. to President Bill Deaton 
of the EJ&E passed the thought along to Chief Engineer Shep- 
ley with results shown in a picture on page 11 in this issue. 
“Route Freight Up Here—Keep Highways Clear” 
This is how the slogan reads, and it appears on an EJ&E 
overpass at Sheridan road, North Chicago. 
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BIG CITIES IN TROUBLE—I saw the other day where New 
York City lost 120,000 in popu- 
lation from 1950 to 1957. In the three really urban boroughs 
(Manhattan Island, Brooklyn and Bronx), the shrinkage was 
much more serious—almost 350,000, or about 6 per cent. 

The reason, of course, is that all the money these big burgs 
can lay their hands on they spend to improve highways—while 
they starve their rail and transit service and let it stagnate 
or dry up. Just compare the frequency of rail service into 
these big cities now with 30 years ago. The more and faster 
the highways are made, the harder it is to keep rail and transit 
service solvent. And the more people become dependent on 
autos. But who will drive an auto into a city if he can do his 
business in a suburb, where there’s parking space? 

Business and property values in big cities have their founda- 
tion laid on convenient rail and transit service. Looks to me 
as if some of these smart city planners are sawing off the 
limb they’re sitting on. 


MISPRONOUNCED NAMES—I recall in my early days of 

railroading—making out bills 
for light repairs to “foreign” cars—I got into an argument with 
a fellow-clerk over the full name of the Soo Line and how to 
pronounce Sault Ste. Marie. He insisted that Ste. was pro- 
nounced “stee.” 

There are still some people outside the Midwest who sound 
the ch in Chicago like the ch in church. And I'd be willing 
to bet that not half the people outside the region pronounce 
Boise as its residents do. Being a native of Missouri, I call the 
state just what Harry Truman calls it—“Mizzourah,” but I 
don’t believe I’m in the majority. 

Are there any jawbreakers of station names in your part of 
the country? What name of a railroad or station do you sup- 
pose is most often mispronounced? 
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Do RR Apprenticeships Pay Off? 






The industry cannot afford an ‘ineffective, haphazard program’ of select- 
ing, training—and then keeping—its recruits, is consensus of first National 
Railroad Apprenticeship Conference. 


Today’s apprentice—tomorrow’s super- 
visor, foreman, superintendent. Today’s 
raw recruit to the crafts of railroading— 
tomorrow’s competent, qualified, well- 
trained supervisory employee. Maybe. 

It was to eliminate that “maybe” that 
some 80 representatives of railway labor 
and management met July 18-20 at Hous- 
ton, Tex., in the first National Railroad 
Apprenticeship Conference. Their aim 
was to make a start on solving the three 
major problems of the apprentice situa- 
tion—“get him, train him, hold him,” as 
H. M. Hoffmeister, chairman of the con- 
ference, phrased it. | 

Mr. Hoffmeister, assistant to the chief 
mechanical officer of the Missouri Pacific, 
also gave the delegates a bit of “home- 
work” in preparation for the next confer- 
ence by suggesting that serious study be 
given to establishing a minimum standard 
of apprenticeship which would provide 
uniformity of training throughout the in- 
dustry and yet be flexible enough for both 
large and small roads. 

That’s for the future. For the present, 
however, there remain the problems of 
(1) attracting promising youngsters into 
the railroad crafts; (2) giving them ade- 
quate training; and (3) devising some way 
to hang onto the finished product when 
the apprentices qualify as journeymen. 

How does the railroad industry go 
about enlisting men into a 4-year-plus in- 
denture, in a day when so many youths 
prefer to shun manual labor as long as 
there’s money to be made elsewhere? 

Mainly by making the apprenticeship 
program attractive—by updating the train- 
ing schedule to reflect technological ad- 
vances and then by going into the schools 
to “sell” the program to potential appren- 
ticeship candidates. And “selling,” the 
delegates agreed, means giving the high 
school boy the full facts about the pro- 
gram: What it is, what training it includes, 
what abilities it will develop. 

Once young men become interested in 
apprenticeship, the industry’s job turns to 
a “buying” angle: Which apprentice can- 
didates shall be accepted and on what 
basis shall the decision be made? C. E. 
Sheldt, engineer and apprentice specialist 
of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio, cited three 
important qualifications in judging candi- 
dates—a high school education as a mini- 
mum requirement, display of aptitude 
(measured perhaps by suitably designed IQ 
tests), and display of interest (particularly 
the type of interest which would lead an 
apprentice to improve his education 
through home study). 

In connection with selection of appren- 
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tices, the common agreements giving pref- 
erence to employees’ sons came under fire 
from both labor and management repre- 
sentatives. It’s time, delegates agreed, for 
the opportunity to be given to the most 
promising candidates, regardless of paren- 
tal occupation, if the industry is to develop 
qualified mechanics through its own ap- 
prenticeship program. 

Once an apprentice has signed on, then 
how does the industry best go about mak- 
ing him into a mechanic who will take 
pride in his craft? 

The answer: By labor-management co- 
operation, as worked out through joint 
committees, general and local. John Gray- 
son, Central of Georgia shop engineer, 
called the joint committee “the backbone 
of any program.” But, he added, it must 
have the “unqualified support” of both 
labor and management if it is to succeed 
in its staff functions. 

Selection of instructors came in for spe- 
cial mention. P. L. Shackelford, confer- 
ence vice-chairman and international rep- 
resentative of the Sheetmetal Workers In- 
ternational Association, told the group that 
one of the biggest jobs in apprenticeship 
training is the selection of “mechanics 
with a little patience” to train the younger 
men and sell them on taking pride in 
their craft. 

Three other speakers also had words 
for the training issue—D. R. Craft, man- 





vie ) 

LEADERS of the First National Railroad 
Apprenticeship Conference get together 
before start of a panel discussion on ap- 
prentice training. H. M. Hoffmeister (left), 
assistant to the chief mechanical officer, 
Missouri Pacific, was conference chairman. 
P. L. Shackelford (right), international 
representative of the Sheetmetal Work- 
ers International Association, served as 
vice-chairman. 








ager of equipment personnel, New York 
Central; Richard E. Martin, general chair- 
man, sheet metal workers, Missouri Pa- 
cific; and Lewis F. Wood, general chair- 
man, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, St. 
Louis Southwestern. Each brought out a 
different feature leading to the same con- 
clusion—that training schedules should be 
revised and updated. 

Assuming an apprentice finishes his 
training in a railroad craft—what then? 
Does he find a railroad job, or does he 
take his skills to another field where the 
money may be bigger? And, how do rail- 
roads best prevent loss of apprentice 
“graduates”? 

Here the discussion tailed off into gen- 
eralities—this, it appears, is the real prob- 
lem for which no definite answer has been 
found; the problem which has made a 
road feel fortunate to retain one out of 
every 10 boys who start training. 

The delegates did, however, advance 
several suggestions for solving the appren- 
tice-loss problem: 

Better promotion policies to move quali- 
fied mechanics into supervisory jobs; “se- 
curity or other benefits” to offset higher 
wages in other industries; retroactive 
seniority dates, to give an apprentice at 
least part seniority credit for time spent in 
training; a shorter apprenticeship period; 
increased efforts to. provide more stability 
of employment—less “feast or famine” 
—in the industry. 

The consensus as the delegates wrestled 
with the problem: A definite pattern must 
be devised to keep pace with physical de- 
velopments in the industry; and the rail- 
road business, in view of today’s economic 
and competitive factors, cannot afford “an 
ineffective, haphazard program.” 

Honored as outstanding apprentices 
were Robert J. Reeves and James R. 
Walker, electricians, Missouri Pacific, 
Houston; Hercey D. Bolton, machinist, 
Missouri Pacific, Houston; William H. 
Causey, Jr., carman, Central of Georgia, 
Savannah, Ga.; and Alfred F. Savidge, 
electrician, Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The conference was held in conjunction 
with the ninth annual Southern States Ap- 
prenticeship Conference. The rail dele- 
gates (a majority of them labor representa- 
tives), came from more than a score of 
railroads throughout the country and in- 
cluded members of the electricians, mach- 
inists, sheet metal workers, boilermakers 
and blacksmiths, carmen, signalmen and 
firemen and oilers organizations. 

Mr. Hoffmeister and Mr. Shackelford 
were reelected to head the group for an- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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You can’t beat fundamentals! Within itself, a 
good friction draft gear sets up a yielding re- 
sistance to shocks, builds up this resistance as 
shocks are intensified. It does this with char- 
acteristically high absorption and low reaction. 


That’s how the Westinghouse Friction Draft 
Gear absorbs the forces between colliding cars; 
equalizes the speed of coupled, moving cars as 













Absorbs ! 
Dissipates 


DESTRUCTIVE FORCES 





WESTINGHOUSE 
FRICTION DRAFT GEAR 


slack is run in and out, or as brakes are ap- 
plied; allows serial action as long trains are 
started. Thus, by cushioning these otherwise 
destructive forces, the Westinghouse Friction 
Draft Gear protects rigging and car structure, 
cuts costly lading damage claims. 

This is the time-tested principle of the West- 
inghouse Friction Draft Gear. 


ent? To PROCar, 


Cardwell Westinghouse Co. I 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois MEMBER 


CARDWELL 





WESTINGHOUSE 
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Week’s Loadings 14.6% 
Above Last Year’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended July 20 totaled 743,359 
cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on July 25. This 
was an increase of 51,368 cars, or 
7.4%, compared with the previous 
week; an increase of 94,867 cars, or 
14.6%, compared with the corre- 
sponding week last year; and a de- 
crease of 38,549 cars, or 4.9% com- 
pared with the equivalent 1955 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended July 13 totaled 691,991 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, July 13 





District 1957 1956 1955 
pe erer 101,336 103,226 132,666 
Allegheny ....; 130,531 98,968 158,501 
Pocahontas ... 52,100 49,005 62,001 
Souther ...033 109,468 ~-117,216 121,232 
Northwestern .. 117,925 71 132,851 
Central Western 123,779 121,82 126,727 
Southwestern .. 56,852 58,407 60,160 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 298,556 251,573 319,738 








Total All Roads 691,991 619,988 794,138 





Commodities: 


Grain and - 


products .... 70,765 66,337 74,617 
livestock ..... 4,843 6,622 6,388 
Me ox cor ts 99,975 106,550 135,244 
ee eS 10,214 3,904 11,617 
a Products 37,562 45,714 44,294 


inondnitlins Let. 50,780 55,434 65,797 





Miscellaneous 325,212 315,620 369,187 
we: eee 691,991 yt 988 794,138 
ee 535,334 648,992 
June 29 .... 732,349 758, 279 695,841 
June 22 .... 746,764 799, ‘592 794,427 
ee |. 746,125 801,428 





Cumulative total, 
28 weeks ...19,068,835 20,027,331 19,323,224 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended July 7 totaled 
74,643 cars, compared with 91,866 
cars for the previous nine-day period, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
ars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Segaten 
July 7, 1957 . 74,643 29,831 
July 7, 1956 . 81,284 30,284 
Cumulative Totals $s: 
July 7, 1957 .. 2,011,250 874,863 
July 7, 1956 .. 2,183,440 924,188 
July 29, 1957 RAILWAY AGE 





New Equipment 
FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& Freight Car Ownership Up.—Class I roads owned 26,264 more freight 
cars on June 1, 1957, than on the same date a year ago, AAR report sum- 
marized below shows; with 77,784 cars waiting repairs, the ratio was slightly 
higher than a year ago. 


June 1 ‘57 June 1 ‘56 Change 
NUNES sits pacle ds vcs 04000005 1,726,867 1,700,603 -+-26,264 
WRIRG FOPGIES: ccccccsecccscsces 77,784 70,149 + 7,635 
WN GN ie dcp ascsdsewtcavesic 4.5% 4.1% +. 4% 


& Northern Pacific—Converting 25 box cars into flat cars for piggyback 
service; estimated cost of conversion, being done at Brainerd, Minn., shops, 
is $1,600 per car; completion scheduled for August. 


& Virginian—Ordered materials for construction in Princeton, W. Va., 
shops of 500 70-ton hopper cars during second quarter of 1958. 


LOCOMOTIVES 

& 735 New Units Installed in First Six Months.—Class I railroads in- 
stalled 735 new locomotive units (731 diesel-electrics and four electrics), 
in this year’s first six months, compared with 785 units (all diesel-electrics), 
in comparable 1956 period, AAR reports; new locomotive units on order 
July 1 totaled 462 (432 diesel-electrics and 30 gas turbine-electrics), com- 
pared with 796 (769 diesel-electrics, 15 gas turbine-electrics and 12 electrics), 
on order July 1, 1956. 


& Iran to Buy 50 Diesel Units Here —Export-Import Bank of Washington 
has authorized $10 million credit to assist financing purchase in U.S. of 50 
diesel units by government of Iran. 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 

& Baltimore & Ohio.—Ordered two “Siesta Coaches,” Budd Company, 
for assignment to “Columbian” between Washington, D.C., and Chicago; 
delivery scheduled for early 1958; B&O is first railroad in east to purchase 
these cars (Railway Age, July 15, p. 7), which provide room accommodations 
for both daytime riding and overnight sleeping; road will charge regular 
coach fares, plus new low space charge; “Siesta Coach”—which sleeps 40 
persons—provides 32 private rooms paired in duplex style. 


> Canadian National.—Ordered from the Budd Company one RDC-2 
and one RDC-3 at total cost of $360,000; delivery scheduled for August. 


New Facilities 


& Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.—Ordered equipment from Union 
Switch & Signal-Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Company for installation 
of centralized traffic control on about 15 miles of single track between Allen 
Junction, Minn., and Aurora; train movements between the two points will 
be controlled and expedited by 5-ft style C control machine at Iron Junction. 


& Escanaba & Lake Superior —Michigan State Highway Department is 
replacing two-lane grade separation with four-lane installation between the 
E&LS and U.S. Highways 2 and 41 about 3.5 miles north of Escanaba; 
overpass project is being financed by highway department at cost of ap- 
proximately $200,000; contractor is Denison Contracting Company, Munis- 
ing, Mich. 
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(Continued from page 41) 

other year. Four new vice-chairmen were 
named to serve on an executive committee: 
Earl Melton, general vice-president, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Mr. 
Craft, of the NYC; G. O. Hawley, gen- 
eral chairman, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Missouri Pacific; 
and C. G. Bahlman, assistant to the gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power and 
car equipment, Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. 


NW Offers Short Course 
For Transport Officers 


A three-week course in major transpor- 
tation problems will be presented August 
12-30 by Northwestern University’s Trans- 
portation Center. The course, open to top- 
level executive personnel, will cover devel- 


opment of U.S. transportation, quantita- 
tive approaches to transport problems, 
transportation finance, labor relations, and 
the role of government in transportation. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. 
John E. McGrath, assistant director of 
education at the center, 1818 Hinman 
avenue, Evanston, III. 


REA Lifts Embargoes as 
88-Day Walkout Ends 


Railway Express service at seven key 
cities was resumed last week after a three- 
month tieup when the REA and Team- 
sters Union signed a strike-ending wage 
contract. 

Settlement of the dispute was announced 
by the National Mediation Board. The 
new contract, affecting . Teamster-repre- 








C&NW Lighting System 
Cuts Costs Two-Thirds 


Baggage cars on Chicago & North West- 
ern are being fitted with equipment above 
and at right in test of new lighting sys- 
tem said to cost two-thirds less to install 
in non-electrified cars than conventional 
gear. Twelve-volt system uses generator 
driven without belts from one of car axles 
(above). Nickel-iron-alkaline batteries 
and rectifiers are housed inside car 
(right). Batteries charge as car moves and 
are said to have 18-hour lighting capac- 
ity when car is stationary. 
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sented employees at Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Newark, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco, provides for increases 
in wages and other benefits aggregating 
29 cents, the NMB said. The contract 
runs to October 31, 1959, and provides 
for a 15-cent hourly raise effective Janu- 
ary 6, 1956, 7 cents more on November 
1, 1957 and another 7 cents on November 
1, 1958. 

Embargoes placed by REA with the 
start of the strike (Railway Age, Apr. 29, 
p. 10) were lifted July 22. 


Third Quarter Car 
Loadings Seen Up 8.6% 


An increase of 8.6% in the number of 
cars loaded with revenue freight in the 
third quarter of 1957 compared with 
the same period in 1956 has been esti- 
mated by the 13 regional Shippers Advi- 
sory Boards. 

On the basis of the estimate, loadings 
of the 32 principal commodities will be 
approximately 7,769,134 cars, compared 
with 7,155,284 cars in the third quarter 
of 1956. Comparisons with the same 
period last year take into consideration 
the fact that steel workers were on strike 
from July 1 to August 5, 1956. 

Nine boards predicted an increase in 
the third quarter this year over the same 
period last year, while four: boards esti- 
mated reductions. 

The tabulation shows actual loadings 
for each district in the third quarter of 
1956, the estimated loadings for the third 
quarter of 1957, and percentage of 
change. 

By commodities, the boards expect an 
increase in loadings of 21 and a decrease 
in 11. 





Actual Estimated 
L i: g L di g 
* Shippers Third Third 

Advisory Quarter, Quarter, Percent 

Boards 19. 1957 Increase 
New .England 108,804 108,228 0.5 dec. 
Atlantic. States 730,951 768,553 49 
Allegheny 711,233 821,642 15.5 
Ohio Valley 1,003,028 1,034,721 3.2 
Southeast 885,844 902,237 1.9 
Great Lakes 510,167 590,107 15.7 
Central Western 237,991 252,345 6.0 
Mid-West 823,442 869,760 5.6 
Northwest 554,883 861,408 55.2 
Trans-Missouri- 

Kansas 364,399 352,404 3.3 dec. 
Southwest 510.544 515,923 1.1 
Pacific Coast 411,943 406,093 1.4 dec. 
Pacific Northwest 302,055 285,713 5.4 dec. 

Total 7,155,284 7,769,134 8.6 


BLE ‘Non-Pattern’ Pact 
Adds up to 13% Boost 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers signed with the nation’s railroads 
on July 18 a wage pact that the union says 
amounts to a 13% pay hike for its 45,000 
members over the next three years. 

Grand Chief Engineer Guy L. Brown 
says the agreement is a “successful depar- 
ture” from the so-called pattern settlement 
worked out between other brotherhoods 
and the railroads. The BLE contract was 
signed by members of the carriers’ na- 
tional conference committee and the en- 
gineers’ National Wage Committee. 
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The pay boost is broken down, the BLE 
says, in three phases: a 6% increase retro- 
active to November 1, 1956; 3.5% more 
to be effective November 1, 1957; and 
3.5% more on November 1, 1958. 

The “pattern” settlement would have 
meant only a total of 11.4% in higher 
wages for the engineers, the BLE figured. 


Organizations 





American Association of Passenger 
Traffic Officers—The 94th annual meet- 
ing will be held October 4-11, on board 
the “Queen of Bermuda,” en route New 
York to Bermuda, and while in the islands. 


Freight Claim Division, Operations and 
Maintenance Department, AAR.—Annual 
meeting for 1958 will be held April 29- 
May 1 at the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Freight Loss and Damage 
Prevention Section’s “Prevention Day” is 
expected to be held April 30 at the same 
location. 


National Small Shipments Traffic Con- 
ference.—Fifth annual meeting will be 
at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, Septem- 
ber 24-26, with the executive committee 
meeting on the opening day and general 
membership sessions on the 25th and 26th. 


Railroad General Agents Association 
of San Francisco.—Officers for 1957 are: 
President, George P. Schultz, Baltimore & 
Ohio; first vice-president, Eugene W. Pry, 
Pennsylvania; second vice-president, Ralph 
E. McGlothen, St. Louis Southwestern; 
third vice-president, David F. Diemer, 
Southern Pacific; secretary, Lloyd G. 
Pence, Kansas City Southern; treasurer, 
Peter Citron, Western Pacific; sergeant 
at arms, Henry F. Heck, Erie. 


Southeastern Accounting Conference.— 
Newly elected officers are: Chairman, E. 
Mech, auditor freight receipts, Illinois 
Central; vice-chairman, W. Fred Bonney, 
comptroller, Tennessee Central; secretary- 
treasurer, E. J. Block, auditor freight ac- 
counts, Louisville & Nashville. 


Southeast Traffic Club of Los Angeles. 
—New officers for 1957 are: President, 
Vern Gunderson, traffic manager, Gen- 
eral Cable Corporation; first vice-presi- 
dent, James B. Milligan, traffic manager, 
A. J. Bayer & Company; second vice- 
president, Kenneth J. Wion, traffic man- 
ager, Ford Motor Company; secretary, 
Donald L. Brown, assistant traffic man- 
ager, Plomb Tool Company; treasurer, 
Floyd M. Huffine, Interstate Motor Lines. 


Traffic Club of Chicago.— Newly elected 
officers are: President, C. H. Groninger, 
freight traffic manager, Baltimore & Ohio; 
vice-presidents, Walter N. Saaby, director 
of traffic, Victor Chemical Works, Carl M. 
Gautwick, general freight agent, Northern 
Pacific, Eugene Landis, general traffic 
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‘Rocky’ Touts GN Dome Cars in 


Great Northern’s high-hopping mountain 
goat “Rocky” reportedly led GN _ to 
highest pinnacle among railroad users 
of television spot commercials last year. 
Pioneer in such advertising, GN first 





TV Role 


used animated cartoons to plug services 


in the spring of 1955. Last year, road 
says, it led all but Greyhound and two 
airlines among transportation advertisers 
in use of “spots.” 





manager, International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Company; secretary, Harry O. Ma- 
thews, general manager, transportation, 
Armour & Company; treasurer, R. P. 
DeGroote, general western freight agent, 
Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 


Toledo Transportation Club.—James I 
Robinson, division freight sales manager, 
New York Central, elected president. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers Board. 
—Next meeting will be held September 
19-20 in the Kenwood Arms Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mo. 


Financial 





Applications 


NORFOLK & WESTERN.—To assume liability for 
$4,320,000 of equipment trust certificates, the second 
installment of a proposed $12,900,000 issue, the 
whole of which would finance in part the building 
of 2,000 hopper cars in its own shops (Railway 
Age, June 10, p. 34). The nig soe would mature 
in 30 wal inst g December 
1. They would be sold by “competitive bids which 
would fix the interest rate. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To assume liability for $6,- 
000,000 of equipment trust certificates to finonce in 
part the building of 720 freight cars in its own shops. 
Included would be 418 double-door box cars of 
which 300 would be built at an estimated unit cost 
of $8,266 and 118 at $9,221; 257 box cars with 
DF equipment and with estimated unit costs at 
$12,804, for 203, $13,658 for 49, and $14,147 for 5; 
and 45 trailer flat cars at $13,154. Estimated total 
cost of the equipment is $7,501,877. The certificates 
would mature in 15 annual installments of 000 
each beginning June 1, 1958. They would be sold 
by competitive bids which would fix the interest rate. 





Authorizations 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—To issue 
not exceeding 140,000 shares of common stock with- 
out par value, pursuant to a proposed restricted 
stock option plan, to be sold to officers and key 
employees of the applicant and its subsidiaries. Pro 
ceeds are to be used only for capital purposes. 


INDIANA HARBOR BELT.—To issue not exceeding 
$8,125,000 of first-mortgage 51% bonds, due June 
1, 1982, to be sold at 98.15% of principal and 
accrued interest, and the proceeds, with treasury 
cash, to be used to pay at maturity, July 1, 1957 the 
principal and accrued interest on $3,225,000 of 4% 
50-year general mortgage gold bonds, and $4,900,000 
of 412% 50-year general mortgage gold bonds. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—To issue not exceeding 13,167,754 
shares of capital stock of the par value of $10 a 
share, in exchange for an equal number of shares 
of applicant's outstanding capital stock of the par 
value of $50 a share (Railway Age, June 3, p. 15). 

WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—To issue a 44% secured 
long-term installment promissory note in a principal 
amount not exceeding $432,000, to reimburse its 
treasury for purchasing 50 box cars and to provide 
additional working capital. The note is payable in 
96 equal monthly installments of $4,500 each se- 
cured by a chattel mortgage on the box cars, with 
other liens of the applicant subordinated thereto 


Dividends Declared 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—50¢, quarterly, payable 
September 12 to holders of record August 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS. 
common, $5, semiannual; 5% preferred, $1.25, 
quarterly, both payable July 31 to holders of record 
July 

LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—$1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able August 29 to holders of record July 30. 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—$25, semiannual, payable 
July 31 to holders of record July 21. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS.—50¢, quarterly, 
payable October 1 to holders of record August 30 
NORTH CAROLINA.—7 guaranteed, $3.50, semi 
=— payable August 1 to holders of record July 


WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—common, $1.4334, quart- 
erly; 4% prior lien, $1, quarterly, both payable 
November 1 to holders of record October 11 
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People in the News 





ALASKA.—Harold F. Brue, assistant real estate and 
contract agent, appointed real estate and con- 
tract agent, Anchorage, succeeding Jomes J. 
Delaney, retired. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE.—W. R. Baker, assistant 
chief engineer signaling, Wilmington, N. C., ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer communication 
and signaling there. 

M. T. Ridaught assistant to general freight 
agent, Wilmington, N. C., promoted to assistant 
general freight agent there and is succeeded by 
J. F. Harman. L. H. Morgan, commercial agent, 
Rochester, N. Y., appointed general agent, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—John L. North, supervisor 
of personnel training, named regional master 
car builder, Baltimore, succeeding Howard W. 
Chew, who retired June 30. 

A. €. Odell, assistant terminal trainmaster, 
East St. Louis, Ill., named terminal trainmaster 
there, succeeding W. D. Hunt, whose appoint- 
ment as trainmaste: at Connellsville, Pa., was 
noted in Railway Age July 8. 


BANGOR & AROOSTOOK.—Howard L. Cousins, Jr., 
assistant to president, Bangor, Me., appointed 
also director of public relations. 


BELT OF CHICAGO.—Charles L. Poole, general su- 
perintendent, Clearing, Ill., appointed assistant 
to president and general manager, Chicago. 
Emmett C. Harvey, superintendent, named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Poole. Superintendent position abol- 
ished and functions of that office will be han- 
dled by the office of general superintendent in 
addition to jurisdiction over locomotive and car 
departments. 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—Elmer J. Smith, Jr., ap- 
pointed manager of industrial development. 
James A. Duff appointed industrial agent. 


BOSTON & MAINE.—A. B. Virkler Legate, admini- 
strative assistant to the president, named exe- 
cutive assistant to president, Boston. 


BURLINGTON.—E. R. Shrader, general superin- 
tendent, Eastern district, Galesburg, Ill, ap- 
pointed assistant to general manager, Lines 
East of the Missouri river, Chicago, and J. C. 
Starbuck, general superintendent, Central dis- 
trict, Burlington, Ia., named to the newly created 
position of assistant general manager, Lines 
West of the Missouri river, Omaha, and their 
former positions abolished. The title of general 
superintendent of the Omaha, Lincoln and Wy- 
more divisions, Lincoln, Neb., changed to super- 
intendent. |. C. Ethington, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Aurora (Ill.) division, appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent of transportation, 
Chicago. |. W. Crist, assistant to general man- 
ager, Chicago, named to succeed Mr. Ethington. 
E. D. Harville, assistant to general manager of 
Lines West, named assistant superintendent, 
Omaha division, succeeding M. L. Zadnichek, ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent, LaCrosse di- 
vision, N. LaCrosse, Wis. 

Titles of position of district engineer main- 
tenance of way, Galesburg, IIl., Burlington, Ia., 
and Omaha changed to assistant engineer track. 

H. P. Gillespie, division engineer, Alliance, 
Neb., transferred to Lincoln, Neb., to succeed 
J. L. Way, retired. T. D. Livingston, senior in- 
strumentman, lines west of the Missouri River. 
named to replace Mr. Gillespie. 


COTTON BELT.—R. H. Patterson, bridge and 
building supervisor, Pine Bluff, Ark., appointed 
assistant to chief engineer, Tyler, Tex., and is 
succeeded by E. R. Simmons, assistant bridge 
and building supervisor, Pine Bluff. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON.—C. E. R. Haight, superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania-Susquehanna division. 
Oneonta, N.Y., appointed chief engineer, Al- 
bany, N.Y., succeeding P. O. Ferris, who retires 
July 31. Joseph C. Brennan, engineer mainte- 
nance of way, Albany, succeeds Mr. Haight. 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN.—Ben Smith, 
material supervisor, Denver, appointed chief 
clerk of the purchasing department there, to re- 
place Ralph O. Williams, promoted to assistant 
purchasing agent, succeeding A. J. Anderson, re- 
tired. A. L. Wernet named material and fuel su- 
pervisor, Denver. 


SOUTHERN.—Charles G. Brown, Jr., commercial 
agent, Chattanooga, Tenn., promoted to district 
freight agent, Chicago, succeeding Willard V. 
Drischel, Jr. (Railway Age, July 15, p. 54). 

Cecil D. Schwine, Jr., manager, Spencer (N. C.) 
shop, appointed superintendent motive power, 
Spencer. Manley H. Hammett, master mechanic, 
Spencer, succeeds Mr. Schwine. Lawrence S. 
Presson, Jr., general foreman car department- 
passenger, Hayne shop, Spartanburg, appointed 
master mechanic, Columbia, S. C. Paul T. Hos- 
kins, general foreman, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
named master mechanic, Spencer. 

James V. Webb, terminal trainmaster, Hayne- 
Spartanburg, S. C., appointed superintendent of 
terminals, Jacksonville, Fla., and is succeeded 
by G. W. Cruse, yardmaster, Atlanta, Ga. And- 
rew F. Downey, Jr., trainmaster, Greensboro, N. 
C., transferred to Charlottesville, Va., succeed- 
ing G. Selwyn King, transferred to Columbia. 
Joseph M. Williams, Spencer, named terminal 
trainmaster, Columbia. 


OBITUARY 


Louis C. Kusch, 66, retired assistant superin- 
tendent of dining and sleeping cars, Milwaukee, 
died July 15 in Wesley Memorial Hospital, 
Chicago. 


H. C. Mitchell, who retired as general traffic 
manager of the Virginian in 1954, died July 
17, after a brief illness, at Norfolk, Va. 


Bruce H. Hamilton, 71, retired assistant super- 
intendent of car service, Pullman Company, died 
July 21 at his home in Maywood, III. 
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Get more cost-saving facts. Write or call 


MORE AND MORE RAILROADS 
ARE CUTTING OPERATING COSTS 


Why You Should Be Using 
The World's Fastest-Loading | 
Piggyback Car | 


In the time it takes you to read this advertisement (about one | 
minute) you can load a trailer onto a Piggy-Back car. We call it 
“Guided Loading.” It’s done by. one man in 1 and 1% minutes. And 
the real miracle is that it substantially cuts your operating costs. 


Piggy-Back car’s 79'6” length also enables you to lock on 3 short 
trailers or 2 of the longest trailers with ease. Lightweight at 49,000 | 
Ibs., it has a carrying capacity of 120,000 lbs. It’s AAR approved 
for unrestricted interchange. Yet this 79’6” all-steel car only. costs 
you the same as a regular 40 ft. flat car. 





PIGGY-BACK, INC. 
70 Pine Street 
New York 5, N.Y.—WHitehall 3-0030 | 


og PIGGY-BACK | 


The Southern Pacific, Erie, Kan- 
sas City Southern, and New 
Haven are taking advantage of 
Piggy-Back car’s money-saving 
features. Why don’t you? 
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Supply Trade 





William E. Glasby has joined the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation as district 
manager at Philadelphia. Mr. Glasby attended 
Lehigh University and Franklin & Marshall 
College, graduating from the latter with a 
B.S. in economics. Following 15 years in en- 
gineering and sales with American Lava Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing, he was associated with the 
Western Railroad Supply Company, Chicago, 
as advertising manager. Mr. Glasby is a native 
of New Jersey. Harry M. Blunt has joined Sim- 
mons-Boardman as district representative at 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Blunt, a native of Ohio, 
entered railroad service with the Erie in the 
superintendent’s office at Youngstown in 1923, 
joined the Pennsylvania in 1926, and served 
in the freight traffic department of that road 
until his recent appointment with Railway Age 
and its allied railway publications. 


Formation of Adams Process & Engineering 
Company, Columbus, Ga., as a division of Ben- 
ning Auto Parts, has been announced. Increased 
acceptance of the Adams process of EMD diesel 
crankshaft reclamation resulted in formation of 
the new division, with enlarged facilities for 
reclamation work. 


Current Controls Corporation has announced 
the opening of offices at 2900 Rowena avenue, 
Los Angeles, and 1255 Sansome street, San 
Francisco. 


Vroman W. Riley, industrial communications 
engineer of Motorola, Inc., has been named dis- 
trict sales manager of the central states area for 
the microwave and industrial control products 
department. 


Robert Arany, assistant to sales manager of 
the power factor capacitor division of Cornell- 
Dubilier Electric Corporation, has been advanced 
to sales manager of the division. 


Donald M. McDowell, acting manager of engi- 
neering of LeRoi Division, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, has been named manager of engineer- 


ing. 


Herbert E. Taylor, Jr., has joined Philco Corpo- 
ration’s government and industrial division as 
marketing manager for industrial products. He 
was commercial sales manager for Federal Tele- 
phone & Radio Company. 


Robert A. Bussian has been appointed execu- 
tive vice-president of the Matisa Equipment 
Corporation, Chicago Heights, Il]. Mr. Bussian 
was formerly executive assistant to the presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Ampro Cor- 
poration and Chicago subsidiaries of General 
Precision Equipment Corporation. According 
to an announcement, the decision to place Mr. 
Bussian in his new post follows a year of 
research and development by the firm in an 
overall program planned to “anticipate the de- 
mands for heavier, more efficient track equip- 
ment necessitated by the railroads’ constantly 
increasing need for faster and smoother traffic 
on consistent schedules.” 





Robert A. Bussian 
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Oakite gives you 


ow-cost end results 








Using the correct cleaning method 
is just as important as using the 
correct cleaning compound when it 
comes to cutting maintenance 
cleaning costs. Take these typical 
examples: 


One railroad had to spend over 
$5200 to clean 135 tank cars manu- 
ally (not to mention the hard work 
involved). But when they mech- 
anized the job with the Oakite 324 
Cleaning Unit, they got black and 
white proof of better results. The 
method eliminated laborious scrub- 
bing, hastened turnaround, cut 
consumption of materials by two- 
thirds, saved $1600. 






RAILROAD 


The Oakite Fogging Unit is another 
such improver of end-results. Ap- 
plying an efficient mist of Oakite 
soil-loosening detergents, it has 


“ 


done an “impossible” rush jod of 
cleaning out a tallow encrusted car 
in only 6 hours... the shorough re- 
moval of asphaltic deposits in just 


5 hours. 


It’s end-results that count most on 
the cost sheet. And that’s why so 
many leading roads count on Oakite 
materials, methods and equipment 
for low-cost cleaning. Booklet 
F-8055 describes these in detail. 
Write Oakite Products, Inc., 46 
Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


gives you the important advantage... 
LOW-COST END RESULTS 





WI Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 


DIVISION 


n tank Car CleANINg: tn 
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A Bigger Role 


‘N 
>» (Continued from page 23) 


sity of moving their homes to the point of 
concentration of the work if they are to 
have further work opportunities. 

This requirement to move uproots the 
family and imposes inconveniences, hard- 
ships and extensive financial burdens upon 
the employee. Previous skills are made 
QE ale) obsolete, and seniority standings and op- 

portunities for employment are substan- 
CORPORATION tially impaired. It is this human problem 

OF AMERICA that the railroads generally fail to appre- 
ciate and frequently endeavor to ignore 
when making the transition to mechanized 
operations. \ } 

Our complaint against policies regarding 
mechanization is their failure to give con- 
sideration to the effect upon the work 
force. Such consideration is one of the 
primary essentials and must be dealt with 





Proven in Daily Operation, 
Servosafe* Hot Box Detectives 
Pinpoint Overheated Journal 
Boxes Instantaneously and 
Automatically 






Servosafe Hot Box Detective, manufactured by 
Servo Corporation, has been proven the most 
reliable, practical, and accurate way to catch hot 
boxes. It has already been installed on such rail- 


roads as: 
e Boston & Maine Railroad in the initial planning. 
e Chesapeake & Ohio ag 
e Norfolk & Western » Q. Do the increased or changed skills 
e Reading Railroad -~ og required justify reexamination of pay 
~ scales when automation is introduced? 
Servosafe Hot Box Detective, installed at trackside, ~§9 A. Since the change from manual to 


machine operation will increase produc- 
tion and will require new skills and re- 
sponsibilities, and the operation of these 


detects potentially dangerous journal boxes without 
interference in normal operations. Even hot boxes 


that cannot be spotted by a human observer are de- : j , : 
tected on trains moving at 10 to over 60 mph. The °* = complicated machines will subject the — 
: ployee to greater pressure and tension, 
system indicates the position of the car or cars, and - ; ‘ : 
; ihe etait 5 Is ~ i. both mentally and physically, the wage 
the exact locauions OL the detective journals. - _ rates should reflect these increased con- 
All the details on the Uni-directional and . ‘6 ee a + ag me preps Ae the 
Bi-directional Servosafe Hot Bex Detectives, plus ~ ay “ere _ os = , oe 
i % ” collective bargaining. 
operating and engineering specifications are avail- ~ 
ble , Ring. ? eque is ~ . 
able for the asking Simply request, on your, . Q. Only those doing such work should 
company letterhead, TDS-7600A. - *t.m, be considered, is that right? 


et Rates 1. eer A. The increase in productivity result- 
ing from the installation of these machines 
should be reflected in the conditions of 
employment and compensation of all em- 
ployees of the carrier, and not restricted 
just to those employees whose work is 
mechanized. 


Q. How many clerical employees are 
there in the railroad industry now com- 
pared, say, with 1950? 

A. The average number of persons 
employed in our clerical divisions as re- 
ported by the ICC for the 12 months’ 
average 1950 totaled 181,961. The com- 
parable figure for March 1957 was 168,- 
208. 





Q. Would you care to comment on the 
outlook for such employment between now 
and 1965? 

A. That’s an awfully “iffy” question. 
Insofar as electronic computers and such 
machines are involved, the manufacturers 
say they have barely scratched the sur- 
face. I think we can expect rapid develop- 
ment over the next five years. Then there’s 
the big question of how fast railroad man- 
agements will introduce such equipment, 
and what effect it will have on employ- 
ment. About the only possible answer 
now is to suggest that a substantial re- 
duction in clerical forces appears likely. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 








Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 154” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE CO. — OPPOSED PISTON 
DIESEL ENGINE SPARE PARTS 
NEW-UNUSED — BIG SAVINGS 


Crankshafts (Upper & Lower) 
Blowers 


Vertical Drive Assembly 
Bearings—Main, Con. rod 
Connecting Rods 
Pistons 
Many other parts 
SERVICE PARTS DIVISION 

A. G. SCHOONMAKER COMPANY, INC. 
New York Address 
50 Church Street 


New York 7, N.Y. 
Ph. Digby 9-4350 


California Address 


Ft. Spring Street 
Sausalito, California 
Ph. Edgewater 2-1490 








FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As is—Reconditioned 


RAILWAY CARS LOCOMOTIVES 
All Types Diesel, Steam, Gasoline, 
— Diesel-Electric 


e . ° 
* special offerings : 
e 20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose e 
e ars, Cast Steel Trucks e 
bd 1—Browning No 3 Diesel Locomotive Crane e 
z Standard Gauge—27'2-Ton Capacity ca 
e ‘MMEDIATE DELIVERY! > 
SOSHSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSESSSESE 
Service-tested Railway Tank Cars and 
Storage Tanks 
Freight Cer Repair Parts 6,000. 8,000- and 10,000-gallon 
Fer All leaned and Tested 


of Cars Cc 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


13486 So. Brainard Ave. New York 50-c Church Street 
Office Chicago 33, Illinois ffice New York 7, New York 





Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 Phone: BEekman 3-8230 














FOR SALE 


Four 2-Axle Locomotive Trucks 
complete with Clasp Brake Rig- 
ging, Air Brake Cylinders, 
Wheels, Axles, Gears and Journ- 
al Boxes. Trucks used on Special 
Experimental Locomotive and 
have been in operation less than 
100,000 miles. Wheels never 
turned, Truck specifications are: 


FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


FOSTER 


QUALITY 







Wheel Base ...... are RELAYING 
Wheel Diameter .. 42” 
Journal Bearings—SKF 7” x 13” RAI LS 
Axle Bearings ..... 8-1/4” 
Axle per AAR Spec M-101.45 Lower installation and maintenance 


costs—handle more cars better. Foster 
nationwide warehouses also stock 
every New Rail Section 12# through 
175#, Switch Material and Accessories 
to meet your specific job requirements. 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 


Sf, 


Wheels from AAR 

ST-C-42 blanks 
Approx. Wt. of Truck 
30,000 Ibs. 


Priced at less than today’s cost 
of just the Journal Boxes, Wheels 
and Axles. 














For further information write P.O. 
Box 832, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
Church St., "New York 7, N.Y. 
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Buy 
U.S. Savings 
Bonds 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 
Since 1909, The Railway Educa- 
tional Bureau has trained men 





for a number of our major rail- 
roads, We furnish the texts, ques- 
tions and grading service for all 








technical instruction covering 3- 


Robert W. : or 4-year programs. These are 
at Hunt Company raising the skill and efficiency of 


BNGINEERS 3000 gene vo The Bu- 
‘ reau is staffe an its texts 
Inspection—T este—Consultation authored by railroad one. In- 


All Railway Equipmeat 
Structures and Materials 


formation is available describing 
methods used and fields covered. 


Also special courses are avail- 

General Offices: able for individual employees 

1 Ww. seeking advancement. THE 
73 'W. Jackson Boulovesd RAILWAY | EDUCATIONAL 


CHICAGO 


BUREAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Louis 


Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
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The Action Page 





Turning Ideas into Protits 


y 





999 


“Loadability”” is the quality of a com- 
modity which makes it attractive as 
freight—primarily, high weight in re- 
lation to cubic feet occupied. 

“Internal subsidies” are losses sus- 
tained in hauling some traffic which a 
carrier endeavors to offset by propor- 
tionately higher charges on other traf- 
fic. 

“Incidental expenses to shippers” are 
those expenses a shipper must defray 
for transportation service, over and 
above the rates he pays to the carrier. 


If railroad people were acutely aware at all 
times of the significance to railroad profits of the 
three foregoing terms, railroading would prob- 
ably be a more lucrative business than it usually is. 

Now take that word “loadability”—recently 
imported from Britain. It’s not an especially 
happy term, but it’s a mighty important one. It 
could almost be said that the railroads produce 
car-miles or cu-ft-miles and sell ton-miles. As 
Professor Kent Healy pointed out in his memor- 
able address at the meeting of the American 
Economic Association last December—the cost of 
moving a 30-ton carload 500 miles is only 17% 
per cent more than that of a 10-ton load. Rail- 
roading would be much more profitable than it 
is if the carriers in their rates were more hos- 
pitable than they are to heavy-loading com- 
modities and less hospitable to those that load 
lightly (i.e., unless there’s a heavy premium on 
the light-loading). 


Railroad earnings are infected with termites 
in the form of traffic that doesn’t repay its out- 


of-pocket costs. Take a shipment which comes 
along in occasional single low-minimum carloads 
and which involves three or four switching 
movements at both initial and final terminals. 
A switching movement of a single poor-paying 
carload, using up the time of a 5-man crew, can 
run into red ink mighty fast. 

And the only (present) way of recouping the 
losses on these poor-paying occasional carloads 
with high terminal-handling costs is to collect 
more than would otherwise be necessary from 
the shippers in much larger quantities which need 
little terminal handling. Whatever “discrimina- 
tion” law and regulation may find in charging 
more for a high-cost haul than a low-cost haul 
of the same commodity, common sense surely 
decrees that the high-cost customer should pay 
more. 





It has often been truly asserted that there is 
no discrimination more repugnant to common 
sense than that of equal treatment of unequals. 
“Averaging out”—charging the low-cost customer 
the same as the high-cost customer is an “internal 
subsidy.” An internal subsidy is just as con- 
trary to sound economics as subsidies from the 
government. 

Sometimes the rate a shipper pays to a carrier 
is only a small part of his total transportation 
expense. The “incidental expense” (crating, load- 
ing, inventory troubles from slower service) of 
rail movement is often much higher than the 
incidental expense of highway movement—hence 
railway rates, to be truly competitive, must be 
sufficiently lower than those of highway carriers 
to offset the difference in incidental expense. 

In competing for traffic, anything a railroad 
can do to decrease the shippers’ incidental ex- 
pense is just as useful a competitive weapon as 
a lower rate. 


SIMPLE IDEAS, BIG RETURNS: Most of the successful big businesses in this 
country—where not the result of luck—have risen from relentless obedience to a 
few sound but simple policies. Take Ford—with his low-cost assembly-line produc- 
tion, his low-price and high-wage policy (thereby increasing his potential custom- 
ers by the millions). Similar simple and sound policies have given the electric utili- 
ties their handsome profits and explosive growth. Thought and effort in this direc- 
tion should do likewise for the railroads. 
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Santa Fe’s new 
“Hi-Level” El Capitan 
is wired with 
Okonite-Okoprene 


Heading out of the Budd shops and into 
transcontinental service has come the new 
“Hi-Level” El] Capitan, an example of the 
Santa Fe’s exacting standards for passenger 


comfort and convenience. 


Many of the advanced features on this 

new luxury liner such as the service 
elevators, P.A. system, air conditioning and 
electric cooking, as well as the lighting, 
heating and other facilities, depend on 
electrical power. To provide long-lived circuit 
dependability, El Capitan is wired with 
Okonite-Okoprene car wire. This composite 
mold-cured insulation and sheath provides 
the electrical strength and mechanical 
toughness that Santa Fe considered necessary 


for this important new train. 


The “Hi-Level” El Capitan typifies the 
reliance that Santa Fe, and over 100 other 
Class I railroads, place on Okonite cables 
for signal, communication, power, portable, 
car and diesel electric locomotive circuits 


that must not fail. 


For further information about cables that 
have been developed specifically for railroad 
use, call your Okonite representative or 
write for Bulletin RA-1078 to The 

Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J 


This “Hi-Level” Sky Lounge is one of 47 new cars recently built by The Budd Co. 
for the Santa Fe’s new El Capitan. Wired throughout with Okonite-Okoprene 
car wire, El Capitan is in daily service between Chicago and Los Angeles. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKON ITE CABLE 
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2 GHOST CARS 
4 . 


can be put to work 


Ghost cars are the cars that aren’t there when you need 
them. Often they are wasting time needlessly, tied up 
in outmoded terminal facilities. 

GRS Yard Automation, the modern method of car 
classification, can help you free many of these ghost 
cars for revenue service. A recent installation merged 
eight yards into one, cut classification time by two- 
thirds for a major industrial area. 

Your GRS district office has facts and figures on 
this—and on many other—time-saving installations of 
GRS Yard Automation. 
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